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Co-operation Cures Without De- 
stroying Economic Liberty 
or Hluman Values 


S it the purpose of the co-operative move- 
ment to supplant or to checkmate what we 
call the capitalistic system? Co-operators 

do not all give the same answer to this ques- 
tion. English co-operators, for example, make 
frequent use of the term ‘‘co-operative common- 
wealth,” which seems to imply an economic sys- 
tem in which everything would be co-operative, 
to the complete exclusion of other forms of 
business and enterprise. On the other hand, 
Swedish co-operators seem very generally to 
employ the “yardstick” theory of co-opera- 
tion. They do not talk about supplanting the 
capitalistic system, but present and practice 
co-operation as a means to stop profit-piling. 

A great many people are frightened by the 
co-operative commonwealth theory of co-opera- 
tion. It leads them to think that even though 
the method of establishing the system would 
be different, the ultimate goal would be es- 
sentially the same as Socialism or Communism 
—that is, a totalitarian economic system. Al- 
though a totalitarian system established by co- 
operation—if such a thing can be imagined— 
would probably be somewhat different from 
a totalitarian system established by the politi- 
cal government, those who fear totalitarianism 
in any form cannot be blamed for shying away 
from co-operation when it is presented as the 
road to a co-operative commonwealth. 

These two theories of the purpose of co-oper- 
ation—the co-operative-commonwealth theory 
and the yardstick theory—probably are not de- 
fined sharply enough among co-operators to be 
called schools of thought. If there were a 
yardstick school, that is the one to which I 
would belong. I have no authority to speak for 
others who hold the yardstick theory, or to 
say of this theory that it is the only true philos- 
ophy of co-operation. But I can give my own 
conclusions in the matter, and my reasons for 
holding them, and let the conclusions and rea- 
sons stand for what they are worth. 

After 30 years of study of co-operation and 
the co-operative movement, and 21 years as a 
_ publicist in one corner of the co-operative vine- 
_ yard, I have arrived at these conclusions, which 
to me have become convictions: 1. We can 


~ 
—_ 
~ 


stop profit-piling by co-operation without elim- 
inating individual enterprise or supplanting the 
capitalistic system. 2. Because of the very na- 
ture of co-operation, it is highly improbable 
that a totalitarian co-operative system will ever 
be established. 3. A totalitarian co-operative 
system would not be desirable even if it could 
be established. 


Before discussing No. 1 of these conclusions, 
we should look into the fundamental cause of 
our economic trouble. Aside from natural 
causes of hard times—such as drouth, floods, 
insect depredations and disease—our economic 
trouble is the result of the garnering of profit 
and other unearned income. But before show- 
ing the effects of the garnering of profit, I want 
to show that profit, in the true economic mean- 
ing of the term, is unearned. This is clear 
from the operations of a co-operative associa- 
tion. 


In a co-operative, we pay the expenses of op- 
eration, wages to the employees, and wages to 
capital in the form of interest, and set up re- 
serves to take care of replacements and possible 
reverses. When we have done this, every neces- 
sary factor in the business has been provided 
for and compensated. What is left is economic 
profit. It is really an overcharge. In co-opera- 
tion, we recognize it as such and return it to 
the patrons, or credit it to them, in the same 
proportion they have contributed to it by their 
patronage. 

Because economic profit is unearned, it repre- 
sents taking without giving an equivalent in 
return. That is one-sided exchange. One-sid- 
ed exchange means that a comparatively few 
pile up large incomes—as evidenced by the 61 
persons in the United States who each had an 
income for the year 1936 of a million dollars or 
over—while the resources of the great majority 
of the people become exhausted. In terms of 
money, we say the buying power of the people 
is curtailed. Then factories shut down, men 
are thrown out of employment, demand for 
farm products falls off, and we have a reces- 
sion or depression. 

From another angle, we see the effect of 
profits on prosperity. The effort to reap large 
profits causes high prices. High prices reduce 
demand. Reduced demand causes shut downs 
and part-time operations, with accompanying 
unemployment. So from whatever angle we 
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view it, we see that profit is the basic cause of 
our economic trouble. 

Now to stop profit-piling does not require 
that all business be done co-operatively. It 1s 
true that only in so far as business is actually 
done co-operatively are the profits put back 
into the pockets of the patrons. But by setting 
the pace, co-operatives check-mate profit-taking 
by others in the same line of business. This 1s 
not mere theory, but is substantiated by actual 
experience. 

Farmers’ co-operative grain elevators have 
never handled anywhere near all the grain 
shipped from country points, yet the elevator 
trust that took such unreasonable toll in profits 
in the early years of this century was com- 
pletely vanquished by the co-operatives. In 
every community that has a well-managed and 
well-patronized co-operative elevator, the local 
price of grain is in line with the terminal-mar- 
ket price. Without sweeping the field and sup- 
planting all other grain handlers, co-operative 
elevators have eliminated profit-piling in the 
local marketing of grain. 

Exactly the same thing is true in the market- 
ing of butterfat. Our co-operative creameries 
in Nebraska, including all types, probably do 
not make more than 30% of the creamery but- 
ter manufactured in the state, yet they are set- 
ting the pace and making it impossible for the 
creamery trust to practice its old-time profit- 
piling. Farmers are getting 3 to 4 cents a 
pound more for their butterfat, in relation to 
the wholesale price of butter, than they did be- 
fore we had co-operative creameries. One 
creamery company that had watered its stock 
heavily before the co-operatives gained a foot- 
hold had to take just the reverse action a few 
years ago and squeeze out the water. 

It is estimated that co-operative oil associa- 
tions handle about 10% of the gasoline sold in 
Nebraska. Doubtless the percentage of other 
petroleum products sold by the co-operatives is 
about the same. Yet the manager of one of the 
major oil companies has declared that the co- 
operatives “are taking the profit out of the oil 
business in Nebraska.” Margins between the 
tank-car price and the tank-wagon price of gas- 
oline have been reduced by 5 to 7 cents a gallon. 
All this has been accomplished by co-operatives 
doing only about 10% of the retail business in 
petroleum products. 

By manufacturing about 20% of the binder 
twine used in Denmark, the Danish agricultural 
co-operative wholesale sets the pace in twine 
prices, and prevents extortion in the price of 
all twine sold in that country, the president’s 
committee of inquiry on co-operative enterprise 
in Kurope declares in its report. 

When the Swedish co-operative wholesale 
purchased a rubber factory and began produc- 
ing galoshes, the average price of men’s-size 
galoshes came down to 93 cents a pair from the 
former price of $2.27 a pair. This resulted in 
doubling the demand for galoshes, and in a pro- 


portionate increase in employment in the indus- 
try. Here is one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples in the world of the power of co-opera- 
tion to thwart monopoly and stop profit-piling. 
Yet it is reported that the co-operatively-pro- 
duced proportion of the galoshes sold in Sweden 
is less than one-third. 

Thus, from our experience in this country 
and from the experience of European co-oper- 
atives, we see that by doing from 10 to 380 per 
cent of the business in different fields the co- 
operatives have set the pace for all business in 
those fields and effectively checkmated profit- 
piling. When capitalistic business cannot pile 
up profits it cannot do great harm. Indeed, 
when forced to it, capitalistic business may be- 
come quite efficient in serving the needs of the 
people. 

Breaking the power of-capitalistic business 
to take profit does not mean that capitalistic 
business must quit. Business can operate in- 
definitely with returns that cover expenses, 
wages and reasonable salaries, interest on le- 
gitimate investment, and essential reserves, 
without making any economic profit. Stopping 
profit-piling by co-operation, therefore, does 
not mean the end of so-called capitalistic busi- 
ness. It means only the end of its exploitive 
power. 

Co-operation becomes effective in stopping 
profit-piling in any line of business when it is 
practiced by enough people to carry it clear 
through to processing and manufacturing. For 
example, when enough farmers buy their farm 
implements co-operatively, through local co-op- 
erative associations and co-operative whole- 
sales, to provide sufficient volume for a factory, 
they can engage in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, and thus break the price-fixing and 
exploitive power of the big implement manu- 
facturers. Not all the implement business 
needs to be done co-operatively to stop exploi- 
tation in that line, but only an efficient volume. 

Please do not get the impression that I am 
trying to set any limits to the growth of co- 
operation. I hope co-operation will continue 
to grow. It is the brotherly way to carry on 
economic processes. The greater the number 
of people who practice co-operation, the greater 
the number who will come under the influence 
of this enabling system. But I do want to em- 
phasize that co-operation does not have to sup- 
plant everything else to enable us to reap the 
benefits of stopping profit-piling. 

My second conclusion is that because of the 
nature of co-operation it is highly improbable 
that it will ever lead to a totalitarian system. 
True co-operation is voluntary. It never uses 
compulsion or coercion. People become co-op- 
erators of their own free will. This differ- 
entiates co-operation sharply from Socialism 
and Communism, in which all must go along 
once the system has been set up. Since co-oper- 
ation is purely voluntary, there never could be 
an all-inclusive co-operative system unless 
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everybody became and remained co-operators. 


| That possibility must be considered exceedingly 


remote. 


_ it must be noted, too, that even if co-opera- 
tion became universal, all co-operatives would 
not need to be, and quite certainly would not 
be, in one overwhelming organization. Co-op- 
eration could become universal without being 
totalitarian. Indeed, if co-operation ever be- 
came totalitarian, an exclusive system in one 
great national organization, it would lose its 
co-operative character. Without the free play 
of economic forces to determine production and 
exchange, control would have to be exercised 
by a central authority. Instead of being a 
voluntary system, it would become an ordered 
system. It would no longer be true co-opera- 
tion. Up to this time it has been true, and is 
likely to remain true, that people can all be 
lined up for one system only by compulsion and 
force. Compulsion and force are absent in true 
co-operation. The chances, therefore, that co- 
operation, even in independent units, will whol- 
ly supplant capitalistic business and enterprise 
are very remote—to say nothing of developing 
into a totalitarian system. From all this, it ap- 
pears that the co-operative-commonwealth the- 
ory of co-operation in quite academic. 

Finally, while hoping for the steady growth 
of co-operation in units that will permit the 
free play of economic forces, I am thoroughly 
convinced that a totalitarian co-operative sys- 
tem, or so-called co-operative system, would 
not be desirable even if it could be established. 
As I have explained above, a totalitarian sys- 
tem would not be true co-operation. And lack- 
ing the spur of having to hold its own against 
other businesses and enterprises, it would be 
likely to become inefficient and fossilized. That 
would reduce production—and, consequently, 
reduce material well-being—compared with la- 
tent possibilities. 

From the standpoint of human values, a to- 
talitarian system would be still less desirable. 
The control that would be necessary in the ab- 
sence of the free play of economic forces would 
rob the people of freedom of choice. When 
people do not have freedom of choice, they do 
not have responsibility. Without responsibili- 
ty, they are not accountable. Then they are 
no longer human beings, with possibilities of 
growth in personality and character, but only 
cogs in an economic machine. 

It is the glory of co-operation that it cures 
without closing the field to private initiative 
and enterprise, without enthroning govern- 
mental bureaucracy, without ordering and 
regimentation, without any revolutionary over- 


- throw of the present system, and without loss 


of human freedom. Co-operation brings eco- 
nomic justice without sacrifice of economic lib- 
erty. It brings material well-being without de- 
stroying human values. L. S. HERRON, 


Omaha, Neb. 
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When Charity Built a Factory 


OLOGNE, on the Rhine, at one time 

one of the most powerful members of 

the Hanseatic League, retained but a 
shadow of its former wealth and power at 
the end of the 18th century. It was a 
dying commune and the huge crane, idle for | 
so long a time, on top of the half-finished 
tower of the city’s great Cathedral, was 
generally considered the symbol of the po- 
litical and economic decline of the city known 
as “The Rome of the North.” The once 
powerful guilds were the victims of circum- 
stances beyond their control, before all of the 
expansion of the new industrialism in nearby 
states. Consequently, there existed much pov- 
erty and misery in Cologne. About this time, 
but some years prior to the occupation of Co- 
logne by the troops of revolutionary France, a 
priest sought by novel means to meet the desti- 
tution prevalent in the city by founding an in- 
stitution combining a school and a spinning 
mill, with the intention of providing work for 
indigent but willing adults and an education 
and preparation for life for minors. 

Both the memory of this noble priest and the 
charity founded by him were soon forgotten 
even in Cologne; it may be assumed with rea- 
sonable assurance of certainty that it was Fr. 
Kolping, the founder of the Society for Jour- 
neymen which bears his name, who rescued 
from oblivion the remarkable charitable enter- 
prise referred to and the memory of its found- 
er. It is in the issues of the Rheinische Kirch- 
enblatt,!) edited by Kolping, of July 138th 
and 20th, 1851, the story of the ‘Forgotten 
Charitable Endeavors of a Venerable Citizen 
of Cologne’ is told. The article is here repro- 
duced in English as a contribution to the his- 
tory of Christian charity and in proof of the 
truth of the old adage that charity incites in- 
ventiveness, i. e., the will to discover means to 
meet particular needs demanding initiative and 
sacrifices. The narrative of the remarkable ef- 
fort undertaken in Cologne on the eve of the 
French Revolution further proves that fre- 
quently priests were the initiators of charitable 
efforts intended to alleviate conditions which 
to change they were powerless. - 


Editor, C. B. & S. J. 


Ed sk sk 


N the memory of a number of the oldest men 
of our city there still linger recollections of 
a priest who, in the days of their youth, 
administered, under two Archbishops, the af- 
fairs of the Archdiocese in the capacity of 
Vicar General with wisdom, energy and de- 
cision for many years, until the end of the last 
century and the old order of things. His 


1) Eine katholische Zeitschrift zur Belehrung und 
Erbauung. Herausgegeben zum Besten des Gesellen- 
Vereins zu K6éln. Nrs. 28 u. 29, 1851. 
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name was Johann Philipp von Horn-Gold- 
schmitt, universally esteemed during his life 
but at the same time feared for his austerity 
by those remiss in their duties. It is not our 
purpose to discuss in these few paragraphs— 
an inadequate memorial to the noble-minded 
priest, whom the vicissitudes of time have 
robbed of every other testimonial, even his 
tomb—his discharge of public affairs, but only 
the inventive charity which distinguished his 
private life. For each and every detail of our 
narrative we are indebted to an humble old 
man who venerates Horn-Goldschmitt as his 
family’s greatest benefactor and hence has re- 
tained indelibly in his memory all particulars 
concerning this illustrious priest. 

On a certain occasion, just as Vicar General 
Horn-Goldschmitt was leaving the Cathedral, a 
young, poorly dressed woman approached him, 
requesting an alms. Having, like so many oth- 
ers, been frequently annoyed by the begging 
practiced in charitable Cologne by numerous 
healthy, ablebodied mendicants, he refused to 
aid her. The woman, enraged by the unexpect- 
ed denial, boldly struck the priest, heedless of 
his exalted position and personal stature and 
strength. Passersby seized the woman and 
turned her over to the public authority. Only 
then was the reason for the woman’s effrontery 
revealed: she was insane, having been driven to 
that condition by dire need and misfortunes. 

This report distressed the Vicar General 
greatly. Prior to that time he had often pon- 
dered ways and means to aid the poor physi- 
cally and morally, in a manner more effective 
than customary under the prevailing system 
whereby alms, dispensed so generously in Co- 
logne, frequently did more harm than good. 
Idle hands, capable of working, should not be 
stretched forth seeking alms, of which they de- 
prive those unable to work, the while the men- 
dicant idlers sink into ever greater physical and 
moral degradation through their laziness. His 
experience with the deranged beggar woman, 
whom he accused himself of having wronged 
under the hasty impulse of an apparently justi- 
fied indignation, and the subsequent record of 
her misery helped bring to fruition a plan long 
cherished by the humanitarian and extremely 
charitable priest. Although a descendant of a 
distinguished family and in the enjoyment of 
several high ecclesiastical benefices, his wealth 
was not great compared with that of other 
members of the nobility at Cologne. Conse- 
quently, Horn-Goldschmitt sought, with inven- 
tive charity, to discover how he might accom- 
plish the greatest measure of good with the 
means at his disposal, whereas others were con- 
tent merely to give generously to charitable 
undertakings. Bearing in mind the story of the 
Savior feeding the muititude with a few loaves 
of bread, he maintained that ardent Christian 
love, with the blessing of God, would not find 
it impossible to imitate this miracle in a small 


way. He realized his zeal must not lead him to: 
dissipate his energies by undertaking a thou- 
sand ventures aimlessly and simultaneously, but 
that he should rather, after mature delibera- 
tion, choose a definite and clearly circumscribed 
task and then seek to accomplish it with perse- 
verance and patience. 

Consequent upon his deliberations was the 
decision to devote all his possessions and what- 
ever time and energy were not consumed in the 
discharge of his administrative duties, to the 
achievement of one charitable objective: to help 
the employable poor to overcome their physical 
and moral misery by providing work for them, 
to improve the condition of their families, and 
above all to safeguard their children. The 
latter purpose the Vicar General hoped to ac- 
complish by training the young to be virtuous 
and orderly, and by preparing them for a vo- 
cation at an early age, in order that they might 
be spared the misery of destitution, and what 
it connotes, in after years. 

Horn-Goldschmitt, with his own funds ex- 
clusively, opened a cotton spinning and cloth 
weaving establishment, small at first but later 
enlarged. He prudently chose a branch of 
the industry that was new at the time in Co- 
logne, in order not to be compelled to compete 
with established undertakings. Cotton spin- 
ning had already attained to a remarkable de- 
velopment in the nearby Duchy of Berg and 
drained a good deal of money from Cologne to 
this territory, whose people were unfriendly 
both to the citizens of Cologne and to the City 
State itself. Hence it was to the advantage of 
the commune to produce within its walls the 
commodities necessary to supply its own needs. 
Horn-Goldschmitt asked the pastor of Wermels- 
kirchen, in the Berg country, a former Jesuit?) 
to recommend a competent and dependable 
worker employed in one of the factories in that 
territory, a man who had learned spinning and 
weaving well enough to superintend the opera- 
tion of the new plant. The Vicar General ex- 
pressed his preference for a poor man, some 
one to whom the position would grant needed 
assistance. The pastor inquired among the fac- 
tory managers and reported that a man suit- 
able for the assignment resided in the Vicar 
General's own neighborhood and was, more- 
over, a native of Cologne. 


This man, a capable weaver, the report 
stated, lived on Maximinius Street, and oc- 
casionally, when work was -slack in Cologne, 
came to Berg to seek employment in the facto- 
ries there, in order to support his wife and 
three children. The Pastor was able to recom- 
mend this man, Master Peil, highly. The Vicar 
General immediately called upon Peil, and - 
found the recommendations he had obtained 
from manufacturers in Berg to be quite sa- 
tisfactory; moreover, the pastor of St. Lupas, 


2) Who joined the secular clergy after the - 
sion of the Society of Jesus. A : lial 
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in Cologne, in whose parish Peil resided, stat- 
ed him to be a man of good character. Horn- 
Goldschmitt, pleased with the man, hired him 
and gave orders to equip the little factory un- 
der the new foreman’s direction. While Horn- 
Goldschmitt provided a rather extensive spin- 
nery, situated near one of the city walls, he did 
limit the equipment of the weaving branch of 
the enterprise to two looms. Master Peil re- 
sided within the plant with his wife and family. 
Everything required for the family and for 
their housekeeping was provided and the man 
received, in addition, a weekly wage of three 
Reichsthaler, a generous compensation at that 
time. 

These details concerning Peil have been 
enumerated at such length because he was the 
father of the old man who, in grateful memory 
of his family’s benefactors, provided the details 
regarding the enterprise founded by Horn- 
Goldschmitt. 

Some time later the factory was enlarged, 
the new plant being located in what is now the 
“Thurn Haus’) at the end of the “Burgmau- 
er.” Once the enterprise, after experiencing 
many difficulties, had begun to prosper, Horn- 
Goldschmitt purchased a plot of ground on the 
Eigelstein, known as the Kaetscheshof, and 
erected a new building, especially designed and 
equipped to meet increased needs.*) Some 60 
people were now employed; about ten weavers 
were given board and lodging in the living 
quarters of the plant, while the remainder of 
the workers lived elsewhere in the city. 

The Vicar General devoted all the time and 
energy not required for his ecclesiastical office 
to the care of the poor within the compass of 
the plant, directing his attention chiefly to their 
moral training and improvement. A _ priest 
held the office of inspector, in order that the 
undertaking might be properly supervised at 
all times. In a chapel adjoining the work- 
rooms, and connected with it by a large door, 
mass was celebrated daily, attended by all 
workers who participated in the community 
prayers and singing. Even during work- 
ing hours in the factory prayer and sing- 
ing frequently constituted a part of the rou- 
tine. Moreover, instructions for both adults 
and children in religion and various secular 
' branches of learning were conducted in the 
building. Hence, the institution was not ex- 
clusively an industrial undertaking but rather 
an educational one, intended to provide at all 
times, independently of outside agencies, the 
foundation for its own continuance and expan- 
sion from revenue derived from its productive 
efforts. It was to be a profitable and increas- 
ing source of sustenance and so to say a secure 


3) Even dwellings were known by a name in German 
towns in former centuries. 
_. 4) The author of the article stated in a footnote: 
— At present the building is used as a school for the poor; 
~ one part of the original structure has been demolished. 


lias held in trust for the decent needy of the 
City. 

The children who came to the factory were 
an object of constant solicitude on the part of 
the noble benefactor. In addition to a re- 
spectable wage they frequently received gifts 
of clothing and other presents. He selected the 
more vigorous and well behaved among them 
and later apprenticed them, according to their 
ability and inclination, to master craftsmen in 
all branches of trades. Many a family of crafts- 
men in Cologne and elsewhere is indebted to 
him for having raised a father or grandfather 
out of the depths of proletarianism and destitu- 
tion and made of them competent artisans. 

Horn-Goldschmitt also made adequate pro- 
vision for recreation, combining with every- 
thing he did, whenever possible, some minor 
purpose particularly dear to his heart, with the 
honor of God for its special object. Thus, for 
example, he was the first to introduce the now 
well known German songs of the mass, con- 
vinced he should urge in a special manner the 
spread of this practice. In order to popularize 
these prayers in the Cathedral, he appeared 
there each day at the well attended 11-0’clock 
mass, bringing with him a group of the 
more deserving boys from the factory—a great 
distinction for these young workers. The lads 
sang the German mass hymns, with the result 
that the people took to them promptly. 

Whenever he wished to provide special recre- 
ation for a few particularly well behaved boys, 
he sent them into the country to a friendly pas- 
tor, under the pretext of introducing the Ger- 
man mass hymns among the people there. 
Naturally the pastors hastened to comply with 
the wishes of the Vicar General, and received 
his proteges in the manner suggested by him. 
At the same time they appreciated the service 


' these youths rendered by introducing to the 


congregation the beautiful new songs. 

Combined with Horn-Goldschmitt’s love for 
his charges there went the necessary degree 
of firmness. As a result he was able to rescue 
many a poor lad from demoralization and mis- 
ery, to make a decent man of him, to help him 
earn a living by his own labor, and to assure 
for him a means of livelihood in the future. 

(To be concluded) 


If man, his precepts and his laws, be made 
the source of authority and the rule of law, then 
the balance between law and liberty will be dis- 
turbed and we shall seek it in vain amid the 
fluctuations which correct one error only by the 
opposite extreme—the authority of the mob by 
the tyranny of the despot. For these two er- 
rors have one error in common; they have sub- 
stituted for the authority of God the omnipo- 
tence of man conceived as the source of au- 


thority. JACQUES CHEVALIER 
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The Proletariat, the Crux of the 
Modern Social Question 


ORE than 30 years ago Austin Lewis, a 
Marxian writer, declared: ‘The prole- 
tarian is a new factor in American po- 

litical life. Up to within a very recent period 
his existence has been denied by statesmen and 
publicists. In the eyes of the ordinary respect- 
able historian, this phenomenon of the growth 
of a class, in all respects similar to the Euro- 
pean proletarian class, has been ignored. Even 
where the economic and political activities of 
this class have provoked a necessary and un- 
avoidable interest, the peculiar aspect of these 
activities has either been uncomprehended or 
conveniently neglected. This ostrich tactic is 
not only foolish but dangerous as well. To ig- 
nore facts is the very worst way of meeting 
them. To ignore the fact of the American pro- 
letarian is mere stupidity.’’!) 

Lewis, viewing everything through the eyes 
of his master, Carl Marx, was perhaps a bit 
ahead of the times with his statement. But 
now, in the days of his namesake John L. Lewis 
and the C.I.0O., there no longer can be any doubt 
concerning the existence of a proletariat in our 
country. In 1928, three years before the pub- 
lication of Quadragesimo Anno, the editor of 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice remarked per- 
tinently in an article, “Why Not Admit the Pres- 
ence of a Proletariat?’: “The disinclination of 
American writers on social topics to make use 
of the terms ‘proletarians’ and ‘proletariat’ 
does not dispose of the hundreds of thousands 
of our citizenry who are in truth nothing else 
but proletarians.”2) And a few years later: 
“Obnoxious as the term is to the people of our 
country, the existence of a propertyless class 
in the United States is all too evident.’’?) While 
Central-Blatt at this time based its interpreta- 
tion of the “proletariat” upon the studies of 
the Catholic sociologist, Dr. Goetz Briefs, form- 
erly professor at the University of Friburg, i. 
B., Germany, and at present professor of Labor 
Economics at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the results of his research!) were 
completely ignored by A. Meusel, German 
Marxian, in his article on the proletariat in the 
“Eneyclopedia of the Social Sciences.’’>) 


Because of its prior interest it is only natural 
Central-Blatt should welcome and appreciate 


1) The Rise of the American Proletarian, Chicago, 
IO, io, 8 

2) 0. B. & 8. J., Vol. XXI, No. 1, p.. 9. 

3) Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 7, p. 197. Joseph Sondt, in 
his folklore study of peasant art in Philadelphia, “Con- 
sider the Lilies How They Grow,” calls this non-bour- 
geois art, based on work-consciousness, “proletarian.” 
Of course, there is no justification for terming every- 
thing that is not bourgeois “proletarian.” 

4) In Grundriss der Sozialékonomie, Tiibingen, 1926, 
pp. 142-240. 

5) Vol. XII. However, the 0. B. & S.J. had referred 
to Dr. Briefs’ preliminary investigations as early as 
1926. (Cir. Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 15-17.) 


the appearance of the American edition of 
Briefs’ valuable work. The book is not only 
interesting and timely, but is of decisive con- 
sequence with regard to the correct understand- 
ing of the social question. At the present time 
a great deal is being said about social reorgan- 
ization.. But in most discussions having to do 
with the right to organize, collective bargain- 
ing, consumers’ co-operatives, profit sharing, 
co-partnership, subsidies, etc., there is little 
proof that the reformers have any knowledge 
of what they propose to cure. Whatever 
appears favorable to the working class is ac- 
cepted without question. Hence we note that 
even well-meaning and ardent champions of 
Christian social reform are advocating a vague 
sort of Collectivism and State Socialism, 1. e., 
measures which neither agree with the social 
principles of the Church nor actually solve the 
problem itself. The chief reason for this con- 
fusing and hopeless attitude is the effort on the 
part of so many to apply therapeutical remedies 
without proper diagnoses. 

Professor Briefs’ new book, ‘‘The Proletariat. 
A Challenge to Western Civilization,’®) (with 
a foreword by H. Taylor, Columbia University) 
presents an excellent “diagnosis” of the fatal 
disease afflicting modern society. The work 
deals with the genesis of the proletariat, show- 
ing that it is an inevitable concomitant of the 
development of capitalism. The important 
chapters three and four explain the conception 
of the proletariat in socio-economic and ethico- 
psychological terms. They demonstrate con- 
vincingly and conclusively that it is misleading 
to restrict the term “proletariat” to the work- 
ers below the poverty-line, i. e., to the ‘“‘poor 
white trash” in the South, the share-croppers 
and textile workers in the Cotton Belt, those 
“casuals” who follow the harvest from the 
South to the North, to the “great unwashed 
along ‘tobacco road,’ ”’ or even to the members 
of the standing army of the unemployed. It is 
the average wage-earner, without productive 
property, compelled to sell his labor power be- 
cause he has no other asset, who helps to make 
up the main body of the proletariat. Even pos- 
session of an automobile, an electric refriger- 
ator and a radio does not raise him above pro- 
letarian status. The level may rise but—as in 
communicating vessels—the relationship re- 
mains the same. The increased use of con- 
sumer goods does not, as a rule, deliver the 
worker from the fetters of continual wage- 
labor, forged by external circumstances. 
Neither, on the other hand, does it abolish the 
hereditary and permanent character of his 
wage-earning or the insecurity and precarious- 
ness of his existence. On the contrary, the re- 
duction in price of consumer goods is brought 
about at the cost of greater dependence result- 
ing from increased concentration of capital, 
plant expansion, extreme division of labor, 


6) McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, 1937, 297 pp. 
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| atomizing of the work process, and ultimatel 

| the further leveling of occupational arate 

ments. In other words, the higher standard of 
living does not restore the pre-capitalistic unity 
of labor and the means of production which 
prevents the domination of labor by capital— 
the true source of proletarianhood. 

Dr. Briefs analyzes the conception of the pro- 
letariat in the history of social and economic 
thought, explains the proletarian consciousness 
(which is not identical with the Socialist con- 
Sclousness) and its expression in the prole- 
tarian movement and solidarity. He demon- 
strates that the proletariat is not a homogene- 
ous mass but is, in many respects, widely dif- 
ferentiated. Highly interesting with regard to 
the problem of de-proletarization is the chap- 
ter on the social circulation of the proletariat. 
The following chapter, on “the proletarian po- 
tential of American labor,” is a condensed his- 
tory of labor in the United States, but at the 
same time is clear as crystal in its formulation 
of the essential points and convincing with re- 
gard to the problem of the proletarian trend of 
American labor. The same is true of Briefs’ 
prognosis of the development of capitalism, of 
which proletarianism is a constituent part. 

The author does not merely “report” or de- 
scribe in the manner of a “disinterested” scien- 
tist. He proves the existence of a proletariat to 
be a challenge to Western civilization. Profes- 
sor Briefs points out that proletarianhood, as 
distinguished particularly by lack of property 
and insecurity, threatens and crushes the per- 
sonal dignity of man. Here the ideas ex- 
pressed in Quadragesimo Anno and those of Dr. 
Briefs conform. In fact, whosoever is engaged 
in promoting Christian social reconstruction 
should take into one hand the encyclical re- 
ferred to and Dr. Briefs’ book in the other, pro- 
vided it is not intended to erect a corporative 
order with the proletariat as a basis.”) 


Dr. FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Louis University 


All over the world the lot of minorities is be- 
coming more difficult. Even in our own country 
we seem to have forgotten the dictum of Jeffer- 
son that there exists no right in any majority, 
however large, to set these rights aside. When 

' the lot of the wage-earner, of the Negro, of the 
Catholic forced to pay taxes for schools which 
he cannot in conscience use, is considered, the 
conclusion cannot be avoided in the United 
States also that minorities labor under un- 
merited disadvantages. Our boasted equality 
under the law is negatived by political, social 
and economic groups. nice 


7) It may be added that the interesting book by the 
late German-Italian sociologist, Robert Michels, “Sozi- 
ologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie,” 
mentioned in Briefs’ book on p. 289, was also published 
in English, under the title “Political Parties.” New 

= York, 1915. 


Spokesmen of the Oppressed 


OT a few American Catholics assume 
their European co-religionists to have 
tolerated almost to the end of the 19th 

century the injustices and inhumanities to 
which the workers were subjected by liberalis- 
tic Capitalism. This belief runs counter to the 
facts; from the very beginning of the last 
century and the development of the factory 
system in Europe, Catholic ecclesiastics, priests 
and also laymen opposed the theories and prac- 
tices of the economic systems founded in the 
doctrines of Liberalism. But Liberalism in all 
of its various emanations, religious, moral, po- 
litical, and economic, had so captivated the 
mind of the age that the opinions of its oppo- 
nents were either derided or attacked as re- 
actionary. The success of the English factory 
system, the rapid extension of British trade 
and commerce, and the unprecedented growth 
of wealth and power of the British nation 
were accepted as so many proofs of the sound- 
ness of the doctrines of the School. 

Nevertheless there were those who refused to 
concede the blessings of Industrialism; but 
most men were so stunned by the progress Eng- 
land had made that they neglected to take into 
account the debit side of the ledger. Carl 
Schurz, for instance, considered in our coun- 
try to this day a paragon of Liberalism, lived 
in London for a time, but one searches his 
memoirs as well as his letters in vain for criti- 
cism of the conditions of the working masses 
in the England he knew. At this very time a 
distinguished Catholic layman of Germany, 
Frederick Pilgram, contributed to the Ecclesi- — 
astical Encyclopedia, published at Freiburg 
from 1851-1856, a remarkable article on Pau- 
perism, covering six full pages. However 
astonishing it may seem, the author of the little 
dissertation even then distinguished between 
‘ordinary poverty’ and ‘pauperism,’ or mass pov- 
erty, pointing, at the same time, to unemploy- 
ment as one of the chief causes of the phenome- 
non discussed by him. But let us quote from 
the article what seems to us a remarkably sig- 
nificant sentence: 

“Want of bread is the natural consequence of com- 
plete or partial unemployment. In so far as such un- 
employment has its objective cause in certain condi- 
tions and institutions of the present economic order, 
the misery of pauperism, increasing at so terrible a 
rate, is in the first place not a moral or individual but, 
according to its specific character, an economic disease of 
society.”1) 

Pilgram does not commit the error of placing 
all the blame on existing economic conditions; 
he is well aware that the individuals too are at 
fault and contribute to their own sad condition. 
He realized full well, however, the far-reaching 
effect the complete change of the old order ex- 


1) Loe. cit.. Wetzer & Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, vol. 
XII, Freiburg, 1856, p. 931. 
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erted on the individual, the hapless atom in an 
atomized society. 

The knowledge of the cruelties and the indig- 
nities suffered by the members of the working 
class aroused the anger and compassion even of 
men who had chosen the monastic life. The 
distinguished Abbot of Solesmes, Dom Prosper 
Guéranger, who died in 1875 and is known 
chiefly as the reviver of the Gregorian chant, 
condemns the conditions referred to in his com- 
prehensive devotional compendium on the EKc- 
clesiastical Year. The meditation intended for 
the twenty-fourth of September is dedicated to 
“Our Lady of Ransom of Prisoners.” It is 
quite apropos the French prelate should remark 
toward the end of this chapter: 


“Affliction sanctifies and is beneficial for not a few 
men; but oh, useless and harmful for the unfortunate 
whom civil injustice makes bitter and to whom the ser- 
vitude of the factory, the exploitation of the weak 
by the powerful in a thousand different ways, ap- 
pears almost worse than the slavery of Tunis and Al- 
giers.” 

But it is equally significant Dom Guéranger 
should continue: 

“Thou alone, oh Mary, canst unravel the entangled 
bands with which the scorn of the prince of this world 
holds in bondage a class of society, led astray by his 
words: ‘Equality and Liberty.’ Deign to mediate in 
this cause; demonstrate that thou art Queen. All man- 
kind addresses to you the words which Mordecai spoke 
to her, whom he had reared: ‘Speak to the King for us, 
and deliver us from death.’” (Hsther 15, 3).2) 

We came across this passage quite casually 
and only recently. A thousand others have 
read these same words in the course of the sixty 
years or more since they were first written. 
Undoubtedly, not a few men were encouraged 
by them to continue to defend the rights of the 
victims of the industrial system. Nor would 
it be reasonable to assume the influential Abbot 
of Solesmes to have restricted the expression 
eels eu assion for the working masses to 

1s single statement. 

Whe el, 


Those who knew the late Miguel de Una- 
muno, that great Spanish philosopher, tell us 
how he learned all the European languages so 
that he could read Pascal, Shakespeare, Leo- 


pardi, Goethe, Kierkegaard and Dostoievsky in 
the original. 


Here was a true European! But do you think 
he was less a Spaniard for that? I maintain 
that through his great culture, he was able to 
understand the spiritual tragedy, the contra- 
dictions of the eternal Spain more clearly than 
any of his compatriots. 


From a radio address by Jean Guitton 


on “Sympathy, the Indispensable 
Condition for International Under- 
standing” 


2) Transl. from the Germ d. i i 
1898, pp. 298-9. an ed. vol. XIV, Mainz, 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Our Changing State 


HE Warder has opposed every tendency, 

whether of a political or economic nature, 
apt to carry the Nation toward centralization 
of power in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have consistently upheld the idea 
that American Democracy is founded in federa- 
lism, using the word in its original meaning. 
But the spirit of the time is urging not merely 
the nations of the Old World but also our own 
to discard the confederative principle, where it 
has survived. And this in spite of the fact that 
in France a movement, known as Regionalism 
and intended to rectify the evils of centraliza- 
tion of political power,-for which monarchical 
absolutism and republican doctrinairism are 
responsible in that country, has taken root. 
Writing to a friend in our country, a well 
known Catholic sociologist of Europe refers to 
the subjects in the following manner: 


“The interest among Americans in social and socio- 
logical problems has increased greatly, and it seems to 
me penetrating exactitude too has grown. On the other 
hand, the lines of thought pursued by the same indi- 
viduals sheer sharply away from individualism in the 
direction of a more or less illy defined collectivism. 
Marx could not improve on the theses defending the 
right to work or the sit-down strike. These are symp- 
toms of the condition referred to and they place me in 
a curious battle front facing two ways.” 

The now so apparent trend towards centra- 
lization of power in the Federal Government is 
by no means the result of the economic catas- 
trophe our country has suffered. The Depres- 
sion has merely promoted this tendency to a 
degree which, no longer than twenty-five years 
ago, would have been quite generally denounced 


as a conglomeration of Paternalism and Soci- 
alism. 


Nor can it be contended that the Republican 
Party has been, in the past, chiefiy responsible 
for the growth of Federal power. Woodrow 
Wilson did more than his full share to accustom 
our people to the thought that a synthesis of 
Jeffersonian democracy and Hamiltonian fed- 
eralism was now needed. The author of the ex- 
cellent volume on “Claude Kitchin and the Wil- 
son War Policies,’ Professor Alex Mathews 
Arnett, shows that Wilson even in his doctoral 
thesis, “Congressional Government,” “had ex- 
pounded the weakness of our system of divided 
authority and advocated greater concentration 
of power in the Administration.” Continuing, 
Professor Arnett states, “as President, he in- 
sisted upon directing legislative as well as ex- 
ecutive policies, and, so long as his party was 
in full power, he succeeded in doing so as few 
Presidents have ever done.”’!) 


The question the American people should 
ponder at the present time, and seriously go, is, 
where will the Nation end, should we continue 


1) Loe. cit., p. 120, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1987. 
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_ to follow this trend, fundamentally opposed not 
| alone to the letter and the spirit of the Federal 


Constitution, but also to sound Christian politi- 
cal policy! 


A Sad Prospect 


Ho” much longer are we, as a people, to 
tolerate the ever recurring experience of 
farmers that while they receive next to noth- 
ing for their products, the consumers in the 
metropolitan areas must pay prices bound to 
affect consumption adversely? It is from the 
letter of a religious, the member of a well 
known order, the following information has 
been culled. The Father tells us: 

“Right now our farm keeps me busy. We have a 
glorious crop but the prices are more than miserable. 
For instance, a ton of cabbage yields us four dollars, 
and while I have sold twelve tons, I have not as yet 
paid for half of the plants set out! Take into consider- 
ation the cost of fertilizer, interest, taxes, machinery, 
labor, and you will realize the significance of such a 
price. Yet, right here in town the stores ask forty dol- 
lars per ton. How can this be?” 

The producers of almost every farm com- 
modity known to the American people can tell 
the same or a similar story. While potatoes 
were being sold in cities last winter at a price 
that would have more than gladdened the heart 
of producers, had the proceeds been theirs, 
large quantities of tubers were permitted to rot 
in the soil of the Red River valley of North Da- 
kota, because the local price did not warrant 
digging up the plants. The suggestion, to sell 
potatoes going to waste in North Dakota, to 
hospitals located in cities 400 miles away, 
proved unavailing, because of the high freight 
rates. As things are, the producer is always 
the loser; but present conditions can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The days of the independent 
farmer seem numbered even today. We have 
no reason to believe that the American farmer 
will not follow in the wake of the Roman coloni, 
the English yeomen, the independent farmers 
of medieval Germany—follow them into tenan- 
cy and worse—the status of laborers on the 
land. Possibly, they may be spared this condi- 
tion by being permitted to participate in the 
cultivation of a collectivized farm, operated in 
accordance with the land policy inaugurated 
by Moscow. 


Defending the Common Good 


HE men and women who call themselves 

‘Liberals today are an inconsistent lot. 
The proposal even that public authority should 
exercise censorship of any kind raises their ire 
and contempt; Communists must be permitted 
to disseminate their destructive tenets and the 
disciples of birth-control to advocate their 
teaching without let or hindrance. In such 
manner do our Liberals prove themselves genu- 
ine representatives of the ideology which, in 
- economics, resulted in laissez faire. But while 
_ they continue to hold to the doctrine of indi- 


vidual liberty, as applying to the moral realm, 
they desert Adam Smith and Thomas Jefferson, 
both of whom were libertarians, in the political 
and economic sphere. 

The New Deal, and whatever smacks of far- 
reaching interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the economic affairs of our people, 
has had few more enthusiastic adepts and pro- 
moters than our Liberals and Progressives. 
They were outdone in their solicitude for what- 
ever makes for centralization of power only by 
Socialists and Communists. But ask the Fed- 
eral Government, or some local authority, to 
suppress a certain vile sheet or book, and the 
Liberal sirens screech and howl ferociously. 

There is method in this madness: liberty to 
engage in the campaign of laicizing public and 
private morals must not be jeopardized. Their 
praise of Democracy, in fact, proceeds from the 
hope that under its wings the right to war on 
Christian morals and religion may be continued 
unchallenged. They have reason to assume this 
will be the case. Modern Democracy has sinned 
by granting license where restraint would have 
been called for and it is now reaping the fruit 
of the “liberty’”’ extended, as in our country for 
instance to a Robert Ingersoll, to whomsoever 
was bent on blaspheming God and undermin- 
ing Christian morals. 

The French-Canadians, on their part, are 
practicing true Democracy by padlocking any 
building in the Province of Quebec that may 
have been made to serve the cause of Commu- 
nism. It is the inalienable right of a commune 
to protect and defend the moral and religious 
heritage of its people. Democracy which, to be 
worthy of the name, must grant local self-gov- 
ernment, would be a meaningless term should 
it deny to a community the right to quarantine 
syphilitics, for instance. Neither can the right 
to shut out the Red plague be denied to pro- 
vince or city. Civil liberty does not guarantee 
to individuals the license to undermine the very 
foundations upon which society rests securely. 


Whither the New Farm Program? 


HE Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 

tion has published a set of ‘Questions and 
Answers,” intended to promote understanding 
of the 1938 Farm Program. In not a few in- 
stances the replies seem as definitely infallible 
as the information imparted to the inquiring 
stranger by the inhabitants of some utopian 
commonwealth. 

The first of the questions and answers has to 
do with quotas, the reduction of acreage, and 
the Ever-Normal Granary. It is in connection 
with this innovation the query is posed: 

“Will not the Ever-Normal Granary add to the sur- 
pluses and bring lower prices to the farmers?” 

The first part of the question conveniently 
remains unanswered; for the rest the reply 
states: 

“The reserve [of grain] will be held off the market 
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so as to guard against any decrease in prices. Market- 
ing quotas and commodity loans should help protect 
prices in big crop years and bring more stability of 
prices than in the past.’”’!) 

But will they? 'Two, three hundred years 
ago grain kept out of the market, then largely 
of a local nature, would have tended to raise 
prices, because the existence of stored supplies 
would have remained unknown to the buyers. 
Not so today, unless the Government intends 
to discontinue publication of market reports 
granting information on the size of the crop. 

As long as the number of bushels harvested 
during a season are known, they must, under 
present circumstances, exercise an influence on 
prices. Chicago and Liverpool will fix prices 
not in accordance with the visible stocks alone; 
they will take into consideration and be guided 
also by the amount of grain they know to be 
held back in granaries. For a time the so-called 
Ever-Normal Granary may influence favorably 
the price of wheat sold in our country; but 
other countries will refuse to buy at our ‘‘ab- 
normal” prices. High wheat prices reflected 
speculatively in the price of bread and cereals, 
may even increase the prevailing tendency to 
decrease the consumption of bread. 

Let us not be too certain that the Ever-Nor- 
mal Granary will promote the purpose for 
which it is intended. The Papal Anona—differ- 
ent from our new venture in so far as the State 
assumed the financial risk inseparable from any 
feature of a planned economy—had to be aban- 
doned on account of a large and increasing 
deficit toward the end of the 18th century. New 
influences were at work in the world and they 


militated against the benevolent intention of the 


Papal Government to supply the people with 
bread at a reasonable price not permitted to 
fluctuate unduly because of the supply of grain 
in possession of the Anona. 


The Golden International Disturbed 


HE well-known French publicist André 
Siegfried, known for his studies of the 
cultural, economic, and social conditions of such 
countries as New Zealand and our own, recent- 
ly wrote a symposium on Brazil which, trans- 
lated from the French, was published in the 
Economist, of London. Viewed in the light of 
geo-politics, Brazil is one of the most interest- 
ing countries in the world. With an area larg- 
er than that of any country in North or South 
America, its population is second only, as far 
as the Western hemisphere is concerned, to that 
of our own country. Its natural resources are 
vast, but geographical and climatic conditions, 
especially the latter, hamper progress. 

For reasons, which may be best known to the 
Moloch of international high finance, we are 
not being kept informed on the policies Presi- 
dent Vargas has adopted. The fact that Brazil 


1) U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, AAA, June, 1988, 
(mimeographed), p. 3. 


laid an embargo on foreign debt payments has 
worried the Golden International, of course. 
“Has she assimilated some of Europe’s extreme 
contemporary ideologies?” asks the Hconomist, 
whose editors know what is at stake, realiz- 
ing that other debtor nations, so long the sub- 
ject of exploitation by grafting politicians 
working hand in hand with London, Paris, and 
New York, may stop payments also. There is 
the further anxious question, raised by the Lon- 
don weekly: “Are her rulers desirous of tread- 
ing the road to self-sufficiency?” This means, 
of course: what would we do should it become 
the fashion for “backward countries,” whom we 
have furnished the money to buy the products 
of our industries, to follow the example of the 
United States and become self-contained? 

This is indeed a serious question. The results 
of what was inaugurated as the “American sys- 
tem,” if adopted and persisted in by a number 
of countries, would upset the present economic 
structure of the creditor nations as completely 
as any revolution inaugurated by the prole- 
tariat. The fact of the matter is, this revolu- 
tion of economic policy has already exerted a 
tremendous influence on the fortunes of more 
people than one. The closing sentences of André 
Siegfried’s article are significant in this re- 
spect: 

“The phase of capital loaned [by foreigners] is being 
succeeded in Brazil by one of capital invested. The dif- 
ference is fundamental. The lender always hopes even- 
tually to repatriate his money, but invested capital is 
permanently assimilated into a country’s wealth. Capi- 
tal which crosses the seas seldom returns.’’!) 

Our country has, within a few decades, ex- 
perienced all of these developments. Unfortu- 
nateiy, American financiers, once we had been 
established in the role of a creditor nation, at- 
tempted to imitate their European models. It 
is not a prophecy, it is a fact that the American 
capital which crossed the seas in all directions 
since 1920 is lost for productive purposes to the 
American people. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


The affiliation of any group of Federal em- 
ployees with any outside organization by which 
it might be compelled to participate in a strike 
against the United States Government courts 
the condemnation of all thinking persons. Ac- 
cordingly, the United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks has steadfastly refrained 
from all connection with organizations or in- 
terests outside the Government service, adher- 
ing always to the axiom that one cannot serve 
two masters. In particular it has withstood, 
and will continue to ignore, the blandishments 
of outside labor organizations seeking to fatten 
upon its resources of money and influence. 


Unapoc, A story of Leadership?) 


1) Loe. cit., No. 4983, Vol. CKXX, p. 552. 
2) Loe. cit., Wash., D. C., 1938, p. 25. 
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Extravagant, one-sided devotion to a set of 
political views, or much worse, to a set of po- 
litical leaders, makes Americans shamefully tol- 
erant of civic corruption and inefficiency. ‘The 
party, right or wrong” is a motto which in 
practice means “The organization, right or 
wrong.” The partisan can see no good in his 
opponents, no evil in his comrades. Criticism 
of his own political favorites is to him worse 
than blasphemy, while no lie against opposing 
leaders is too gross or vile for him to believe 
and repeat. So reforms are checked, abuses 
defended, dishonestly condoned. The partisan 
doesn’t care. He has stood by the party. 


The Catholic Virginian) 


One outstanding weakness in our system of 
government is our legal “No Man’s Land,” the 
area in which federal authority does not oper- 
ate but where no single state can act effectively. 
Within the twilight zone lurk many vexatious 
problems, ranging from flood control, power 
development and conservation to the efficient 
prevention of crime. Thoughtful men believe 
that the ultimate form of our government will 
depend upon what power moves into this “No 
Man’s Land.” 

President Roosevelt thinks the alternatives 
are federal jurisdiction or intolerable chaos, a 
“return to ‘horse-and buggy’ days.” But if the 
federal power is thus extended, in the opinion 
of so eminent a historian as James Truslow 
Adams, “that will lead almost certainly to the 
totalitarian state, which cannot be run except 
by a dictatorship in some form.” 

Chaos or dictatorship is a hard choice. But 
fortunately there is still a third alternative— 
combined action by the states wherever their 
interests are common. And workable machin- 
ery for this co-operation has already been cre- 
ated. Thirty-six states have set up permanent 
and effective interstate co-operation commis- 
sions. Together they form the Council of State 
Governments—“Cosgo” for short. 

Marc A. ROSE 
in State Government?) 


The minorities problem is not new. Fortu- 
nately, France has been very little troubled 
with it. But look at Great Britain: Angles, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, Scots, Celts. War 
after war for five hundred years and then fi- 
nally they found a solution. They can all live 
in peace and quiet and order together. We in 
America have had a very grave minorities prob- 
lem with our colored people. It led to a vast 
Civil War which almost disrupted the nation, 
and it took seventy years before it came to that 
climax. So, when you see these minorities prob- 


1) Richmond, July, p. 7. ‘ 

2) Loc. cit., July, 1938. “The States Put Their 
Heads Together.” Originally published in Current His- 
tory (May), and Reader’s Digest (June). 


lems elsewhere, in Asia, in Africa, in Eastern 
Europe, do not forget that we have had no end 
of experience with that problem and that there 
are only the two ways of dealing with it: by 
force, which does not settle it, and by reason, 
which will settle it. Time, good order, kindly 
feeling, high-mindedness, moral standards and 
faith in human nature are necessary. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER !) 


At a recent meeting of local social agencies 
three executives were complaining about the 
difficulty of getting local officials interested in 
providing funds for relief. “They don’t seem 
to care,” said one executive. “Their hearts 
have been hardened. They pass the responsi- 
bility from one to another. The Mayor passes 
it to the Governor,” said the second. Then the 
third interjected: “You can’t do anything with 
them. They are just impossible.” At this 
point, two other executives appeared on the 
scene. One of them was somewhat irritated at 
the trend of the discussion and with an air of 
impatience he said: “Do you people want to ad- 
mit that you have lost all influence with your 
local Mayors and Commissioners?” The sec- 
ond with more deliberation made this telling 
point: “If their neighbors are not interested in 
the poor, how can we expect others to be inter- 
ested in them?” If the road to Washington 
keeps on widening, one may wonder how long 
local government in America will endure. 

Catholic Charities Review?) 


Experts who were paid to find out discovered 
that the average American spends less than 
four minutes time upon his daily paper. How 
much influence can we exert upon any indi- 
vidual in that time? How much information 
can we give upon matters that require thought- 
fulness, how much prejudice can we overcome, 
how much public opinion can we mold in four 
minutes? ‘There is the tragedy of the news- 


aed aa ERNEST A. DEWEY 


in Commonweal?) 


The idea that efficiency can be secured by 
dragooning men, by the activity of officials di- 
recting robots whose sole function is to do 
whatever the administration demands, is an al- 
most universal disease of the modern politician. 
A deeper political wisdom will see that effici- 
ency itself is based on a respect for rights, on 
making life worth living, on reverencing in the 
widest possible sense the free spirit of man. 

Studies 


1) “The United States Must Lead.” Address deliv- 
ered before the American Club of Paris, June 14, 1938. 

2) Loc. cit., Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 65. 

3) Loe. cit., “Twilight of the Press.” Aug. 5. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


Fr: Le Roy, S.J., a member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau at Geneva, has returned to 
headquarters there after completing a long tour 
studying social conditions in South America. 
He was sent out by the Bureau to visit the Ca- 
tholic social organizations of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile and Peru. He also gave many 
lectures on the social question. 

South America is gradually becoming conscious of 
the social problem, Fr. Le Roy stated on his return. 
Young Catholics there are forming study circles and 
preparing energetically for both political and social ac- 
tion. Schools for social service are flourishing, but are 
not as yet very numerous. Pupils qualifying at these 
schools are sent out as superintendents of factories and 
as social visitors. The Catholic Working Youth move- 
ment is spreading rapidly throughout Brazil, Peru and 
Chile and first beginnings are being made in Argentina. 


LIFE INSURANCE FoR THE POOR 


The creation by law of a Division of Savings 
Bank Life Insurances, modeled after the system 
in operation in Massachusetts for over 30 years, 
is listed among the important enactments of 
the New York State Legislature in 1938. Pro- 
visions of the law in so far as they relate to set- 
ting up the administrative machinery, went in- 
to effect on July 1. 

Savings banks which have established life insurance 
departments and complied with the other provisions of 
the law may begin selling life insurance after January 
1, 1939. The system has been dubbed “poor man’s in- 
surance” because a bank may not sell more than $1,000 
worth of insurance to an individual and the insured 
person is restricted to $8,000 in the policies he may 
take out in different banks. As the system operates in 
Massachusetts, rates are considerably lower than those 
of the private insurance companies resulting in a con- 
siderable saving to those seeking minimum protection 
through ordinary life insurance. The system provides 


for a statewide guaranty fund which assures adequate 
protection. 


EUGENICS 


A proposal in British Columbia that no per- 
son should be permitted to marry without sub- 
mitting to a certain kind of physical examina- 
tion was condemned by Most Rev. W. M. Duke, 
Archbishop of Vancouver. Although he be- 
lieved the proposed legislation to be intended to 
aid humanity, and might, in particular cases, be 
found beneficial, it touched closely the natural 
right of man to enter matrimony, with which 
no government should interfere. There were 
some who wish to prevent from marriage all 
those who, they considered, according to the 
norms and conjectures of their investigations, 
would, through hereditary transmission, bring 
forth defective offspring. They put eugenics 
before aims of a higher nature. 

Continuing, Archbishop Duke declared: “Moreover, 
such legislation submits a large and innocent part of 
the public to the consideration of a sordid subject in- 
volving embarrassment not warranted by the meagre 
results promised. It might easily be the means of com- 


promising the honor of the remaining members of a 
whole family or family connection. 


“Experience has taught that regulations of this kind 


If they did have an ef- 
fect, it would be to increase the number living in sin. 
People would go elsewhere for marriage where no such 
law existed. The rich would find a way to overcome 
the law and the poor would have to suffer the hard- 
Ship rofeite. 


do not prevent illicit unions. 


SOCIAL DISEASES 


According to the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation the most recent development in the 
attack on venereal disease is the type of meas- 
ure enacted this year in New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island, where physicians treating 
expectant mothers are required to test for vene- 
real disease. In New York, the fact that the 
test has been made, but not the result, must be 
noted on the birth certificate. New York’s law 
was the first of its kind enacted in any state. 

A third angle of the campaign on social disease is 
illustrated by increased appropriations for venereal dis- 
ease clinics. This year, the Mississippi legislature ap- 
propriated $100,000 for this purpose, and a number of 
other states have also made appropriations. 

In the vanguard of the states’ war against venereal 
disease was the Regional Conference on Uniform Mar- 
riage Laws called in New York last December by the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Co-operation. Particular attention was given to legis- 
lation calling for standard laboratory blood tests for 
venereal disease for both applicants for a marriage li- 
cense. The hearing gave considerable impetus to the 
movement. 


POPULATION 

The birth-rate in equatorial Africa is rapidly 
falling (says a message from the Belgian Con- 
go). Instead of an average of three or four 
children in each family often there is only one 
child now to every three or four families. 

During the last ten years some districts have lost 
one quarter of their population. The districts of Elanga 
and Losangnya, for instance, in the neighborhood of 
Coquilhatville, which in 1930 had a population of about 
22,000, had in 1937 only 16,000. In another district the 
inhabitants dropped from 15,000 in 1930 to 10,000 in 
1935. Should this rate of decrease continue by 1950, 
whole districts will be entirely depopulated. The exist- 
ing condition is attributed to lax morality and to the 
disappearance of ancient tribal customs in place of 
which nothing is offered to the people. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


It is pointed out on behalf of the Province of 
Quebec that it does not need an old age pension 
law because it has a law which binds the chil- 
dren to maintain their parents in their old age, 
if necessary. The inspiration for this new law 
came from the Code of Napoleon, and, “it is 
lived up to as an honored tradition in Quebec.” 

The Montreal Gazette says: “Quebec’s proud experi- 
ence is that where the need exists, parents are support- 


ed within the family and not as a matter of Charity, 
but in loyal and loving fulfillment of a filial duty.” 


HovusING 
Of the 33 states which have authorized local 
housing authorities, 29 states have set up a to- 
tal of 171 such agencies. 


Nearly $360,000,000 of Federal funds have already 
been earmarked for 95 of these new organizations. 
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PROTECTION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


_ During May President Roosevelt sent a spe- 
cial message to Congress advocating a study of 
American phosphate resources, in order that 
the next session may adopt a national policy 
for the protection and conservation of this im- 
portant resource. 

The President recommends that a joint committee of 
Senate and House members make a survey of this mat- 
ter, declared by him to be “a national concern.” Ac- 
cording to the President, exports of phosphate are fast 


draining the nation’s supply, particularly in Florida and 
Tennessee. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Since June 30. the Installment Payment Con- 
tract Act, passed at the recent session of the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia, is in force. This 
Act, in effect, provides that every person who in 
the ordinary course of business sells goods on 
the installment payment plan must have a li- 
cense in order to conduct this type of business. 

The application for a license must be made on the 
form provided by the department for that purpose. This 
form requires the disclosure of certain essential fea- 
tures of the type of business being conducted by the 
dealer, and if abuses of thé Conditional Sales Act are 
found to exist the attorney general is empowered to 
cancel or suspend a license. There are penalties pro- 
vided in the Act for violation of any of its provisions 
and it is understood that these penalty provisions will 
be strictly enforced. 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION 


A joint committee of the State Legislature 
of Mississippi has been studying homestead ex- 
emptions and will work out a plan to exempt 
every homestead, regardless of value, from all 
taxation. The Governor of the State has as- 
serted that statistics showed the annual loss to 
the political subdivisions of the state by a com- 
plete exemption of all homesteads would 
amount to approximately $3,372,000 a year. 
The state already has a $2,500 homestead ex- 
emption. 

Several Mississippi legislators are planning to intro- 
duce bills providing for a one cent tax on each bottle 
of soft drink, and a one cent increase in the cigarette 
tax. This would make a total State tax of 4 cents on 
each package of cigarettes. If adopted, the two bills 
would each be expected to raise $1,000,000 a year to 
help offset the loss from complete homestead exemp- 
tions. 


TAXATION OF CHAIN STORES 


Passage of the Patman chain store tax bill 
was urged in a resolution adopted at a meeting 
held in St. Louis, sponsored by Independence, 
Inc., an association of some 2800 small merch- 
ants in 23 states. Speaker at the meeting was 
Representative Wright Patman (Dem.), Tex- 
as, author of the proposed levy and _ co-author 
of the Robinson-Patman Act which already has 
deprived the chains of certain buying advan- 
tages. Following Patman’s logic, the resolu- 
tion set forth that “interstate chain stores 
dominated by Wall Street, unless themselves 
eliminated, will, in less than 10 years, destroy 


the greater majority of the remaining 1,471,821 
retail businesses in the United States, in addi- 
tion to thousands of manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and banks.” 

_In explaining his measure, which provides for the 
licensing of interstate chains and the imposition of a 
tax ranging from $15 to $1000 per store, depending on 
the number owned by a given chain, Patman accused 
these organizations of monopolistic practices. The en- 
tire food business of the United States could be done 


by 10 chains as big as the largest one now operating 
in this field, he said. 


The cost of food is actually higher in chain-controlled 
communities than elsewhere, said the Texan, because 
profits are exacted from these towns to offset the losses 
suffered where the chains must wage a price war 
against independents. The chains, he went on, drain 
local capital, crush labor, force down the producers’ 
prices, and do not contribute their fair share to local 
relief, schools and other activities. 


PRICE CUTTING 


“Price cutting, more than anything else,” the 
Tobacco Record believes, “is responsible for un- 
certainty, low wages, long hours and general 
underconsumption. Labor scales can be fixed, 
but they cannot be enforced without price sta- 
bilization. No manufacturer can be forced to 
pay one dollar for material and labor for an 
article which, due to price-cutting, brings him 
only 90 cents. 


“The price-cutter does not reduce the price 
at his own expense but at the expense of others. 
In most cases the buyer of one cut-price article 
pays an exorbitant price for another article 
that the price-cutter usually entices him to buy. 
Government records show that one reputed 
price-cutter in New York ‘enjoys’ as much as 
1,000 percent profit on some ‘blind’ items.” 

“In the service trades, such as barbering,”’ the 
Journeyman Barber adds, “the price-cutter ‘gets even’ 
by doing inferior work under unsanitary conditions, 
thus subjecting the customer to possible future reprisal 
in the form of disease. The doctrine of ‘let the best 
win’ may work in the jungle, but not among men liy- 
ing under a profit system, which made many best men 
lose and worse ones win.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Opposition to the employment of married 
women in gainful occupations while husbands 
are also employed, is gaining ground in our 
country. An influential weekly of rural Mis- 
souri, the Cape County Post, of Jackson, has re- 
marked as follows on the subject: 

“We learned the other day that a large concern in 
St. Louis dismissed 80 women employees, who held 
various office positions and were married, ascertaining 
first whether the husband had a position or job, and 
when this was found to be the case, the dismissal be- 
came effective. A movement is rapidly spreading to 
fill all positions now held by married women with single 
girls or men. A man should receive such wages that 
he can support his wife and family, and especially in 
view of the widespread unemployment it is unfair to 
see a couple filling positions while other couples may be 
wholly unemployed.” 


Continuing the discussion, the Scott County 
Democrat, of Benton, Mo., commented: 
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“The matter of married women and salaries has en- 
tered-in a big way into the unemployment of the United 
States. Altogether too often a man has a good job and 
his wife is also receiving a nice salary for working, 
while across the street the man has no job at all. 

“It’s dynamite, pretty much, to comment on such 
affairs, but there is truth, however, in the fact that two 
salaries in one family keeps one salary out of another 
family, perhaps a family that really needs the money, 
too. 

“Some school boards will not employ husband and 
wife on the faculty, and, as mentioned in the Jackson 
Post, quite a number of firms are instituting the plan, 
and the result will be that conditions will be improved 
from an unemployment standpoint.” 


INSECURITY OF FARM OWNERSHIP 


More than 1,700,000 farms were sold under 
the hammer in the United States in the eight- 
year period, 1930-37, according to Farm Re- 
search, Washington, D. C. Computed on the 
basis of 6,800,000 farms in the country, the 
number of farms sold at forced sales would be 
one-fourth of all the farms. 

The number of farms changing hands at forced sales 
amounted to 153,000 in 1937, compared with 178,000 
in 1936. The present volume of forced sales is less 
than half as great as in 1933, when 357,000 farms were 
sold out. 

For the first time since the crash of 1929, the volume 
of voluntary sales of farms in 1937 exceeded forced 
sales. Out of every 1,000 farms in the country, 31.5 
“be sold voluntarily in 19387, against 22.4 sold at forc- 
ed sales. 


ORGANIZED NEGRO WORKERS 


The Negro Trade Union League, recently or- 
ganized at St. Louis by members affiliated with 
the A. F. L. and CIO unions, has held a confer- 
ence to consider a legislative program for the 
benefit of Negroes and their labor problems. 


The organization, which includes members of the 
Sleeping Car Porters Union, Dining Car Employes 
Local 345, Longshoreman Local 1400, Musicians Equity 
Association No. 2 and Motion Picture Operators Union 
No. 148A, is presided over by E. J. Bradley, who is also 
third international vice president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. Representatives of religious and 
civic organizations were also in attendance. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN POLITICS 


According to information received by the N. 
Y. Nation from Paul Anderson, a well known 
newspaper writer of Washington, D. C., the de- 
feat of Congressman Maury Maverick, of Tex- 
as, in the primaries is attributed largely to the 
influence exerted against him “by a corrupt and 
reactionary city machine (San Antonio) and 
the A. F. of L.” The Nation relates: 


A few days before Congress recessed Maverick went 
to William Green and asked whether it was true that 
the A. F. of L. intended to oppose him. Green said, 
yes. Maverick asked whether he had ever cast one 
vote of which Green disapproved. Green said, no, his 
record was perfect from the A. F. of L. point of view. 
Maverick said, ane me face of that record you intend to 
oppose me simply because I have expressed 
with the aims of the C.I.0.?” Green ive venues Lee 
fight to the death and no exceptions would be made re- 


gardless of who Maverick’s opponent might be. Mave- 
rick said, “That’s all I want to hear from you—or about 
you.” 

The New Deal was not openly an issue in the cam- 
paign, but Paul J. Kilday, who wen by the narrow 
margin of 548 votes, charged his opponent with radi- 
calism and a tenderness for the C.1.O. and urged 
amending the Wagner Act to provide a “fair, 1m- 
partial, and judicial” labor relations board. 


THE GOLDEN INTERNATIONAL 


If ever democracy was a living and real 
thing, it certainly is not now, certainly not in 
our own country, which we claim to be demo- 
cratic, said Rt. Rev. Poskitt, Bishop of Leeds, 
England, when addressing the third annual 
rally of the Leeds Catholic Social Guild re- 
cently. 


“As far as I can see,” he continued, “our own coun- 
try and America, and a great part of Europe are ruled, 
not by the people, but by international finance. 

“The social conditions which we are up against to- 
day are hard, cruel and relentless to a ghastly degree. 

“Something must be done, and we Catholics have the 
answer ready. Reorganize society according to Catho- 
lic social doctrine. Briefly, Catholic social doctrine 
means in one sentence, proclaimed by Christ Himself: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 


An English priest, Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, 
well known as an opponent of the Moloch, Fi- 
nance, recently stated in the.Catholic Herald, of 
London: 


“If some dictators behave insanely, as they certainly 
do, they are reflecting the collective insanity of their 
own nations. And if those nations are out of their 
right minds, it is because théy have been driven mad 
by the money-lenders, and chiefly, I suppose, the money- 
lenders of London and Paris. The one good thing the 
dictators seem to be doing—and I often wonder how 
far they are doing it consciously—is to break the hyp- 
notice spell of mere Finance. 

“Today in England the best contribution we could 
make to peace would be to destroy our own money- 
lending system; but an unlimited rearmament program 
with uniimited profiteering, is only putting us more 
completely into their power. Whatever we spend on 
rearmament, or on war if it ever came to war, the 


money-lenders ought to be prevented from profiteering 
from it this time.” 


LUXURY 


Fur farming now plays an important part in 
the fur trade of Canada, supplying approxi- 
mately forty percent of the total raw fur pro- 
duction of the Dominion. This modern fur in- 
dustry has made great strides during the past 
fifteen years or more, the number of fur farms 
advancing from less than a thousand in 1920 
to 8,140 at the end of 1936. 


The total for that year comprised 7,057 fox farms, 
910 mink, 93 raccoon, 29 fitch, 5 badger, 2 marten, 2 
fisher, 25 muskrat and 17 beaver farms. The number 
of animals on the farms was 221,015 valued at $9,887,- 
760; the principal kinds being 151,696 silver fox valued 
at $8,345,552 and 44,631 mink valued at $1,313,613. The 
total revenue of the fur farming industry in 1936 was 
$6,537,503, made up of $5,707,922 from the sale of pelts 
and $829,581 from the sale of live fur-bearing animals. 
Silver fox were by far the most important revenue pro- 
ducers, accounting for $4,950,290 of the year’s total. 


Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, 
Pioneer Priest (1801-1861) 
(Concluded) 


N April 27, 1830, Bishop Rosati left St. 

Louis in the company of Fathers Lutz and 

Lefevre for Baltimore to take part in the 
Fourth Provincial Council and from there to go 
to Europe. The Bishop took Fr. Lutz along be- 
cause he believed the sea voyage and the so- 
journ in Europe would benefit the latter’s 
health. They arrived by boat at Louisville on 
April 30, at Cincinnati on May 2, and at Balti- 
more on May 11, where they took lodgings in 
St. Mary’s Seminary. On June 1 the Bishops 
Rosati, Portier and Miles, together with Frs. 
Lutz and Lefevre, sailed from New York on 
the steamer British Queen and reached Ports- 
mouth, England, on June 16, and on the follow- 
ing day landed at Havre, France. At Paris 
Bishop Rosati and Fr. Lutz were quartered 
with the Lazarists from June 20 to the 27th 
and arrived at Lyons on August 1, where they 
stayed until the 5th. On August 7 they passed 
Mont Cenis and pushed on to Turin and Sa- 
vona, arriving finally at Rome on September 
12. The travelers stayed with the Lazarists on 
Monte Citorio in a house no longer existing to- 
day. Three days later the two men were grant- 
ed an audience with Pope Gregory XVI. at Cas- 
tel Gandolfo. On the 17th Fr. Lutz left for 
Naples to witness the miracle of St. Januarius 
on the 19th; he remained at Naples until No- 
vember 7, when he returned to Rome. 


Bishop Rosati did not go to Naples, being 
occupied in Rome with matters of business for 
almost a year. We may presume that Fr. Lutz 
during this long period paid a visit to his na- 
tive county which he had probably not seen for 
more than 20 years. Bishop Rosati was nomi- 
nated Apostolic Delegate for Haiti and upon 
his request the Pope appointed Rev. Peter Rich- 
ard Kenrick, of Philadelphia, as Coadjutor and 
Administrator of the St. Louis Diocese. 

In the fall of 1841 Bishop Rosati left Rome 
for America, traveling northward with Joachim 
Pecci, later Leo XIII., and Fr. Lutz. In October 
he arrived in Paris from where, on the 6th of 
the month, he wrote his brother that he was in 
excellent health and that “the same could be 
said of Mr. Lutz, if the latter would only believe 
it.” On October 27 Bishop Rosati informed his 
brother that he had secured passage for himself 
and Fr. Lutz on the steamer Caledonia, to sail 
via Liverpool for Boston. In November the Bi- 
shop and Fr. Lutz crossed the ocean and on No- 
vember 30 Bishop Rosati consecrated the Coad- 
jutor for his Diocese in Philadelphia. Fr. Lutz 
was not present at the consecration of Bishop 
Kenrick, but remained in New York, so that 
Bishop Kenrick had to travel alone from Phila- 
delphia to St. Louis after his consecration. The 
reason for this impolite behavior of Fr. Lutz is 
obvious. He was disappointed that Bishop Ro- 
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sati had chosen an Irishman as Coadjutor and 
Administrator. As early as 1835 Bishop Rosa- 
ti had requested that the Irish Lazarist Father 
John Timon be made his Coadjutor. His wishes 
were not granted until June 25, 1839, but Fr, 
Timon refused the proffered honor. The French 
priests of St. Louis agitated against the nomi- 
nation of an Irish Coadjutor and Fr. Lutz sup- 
ported them. When finally an Irish Coadjutor 
Was nominated in the person of Fr. Kenrick, 
Fr. Lutz could not bring himself to attend the 
consecration and still less to conduct the Irish 
Bishop to the Diocese of St. Louis; to do so, he 
felt, would be to betray the St. Louis clergy. 
And so Fr. Lutz remained in New York. 
Some time after the consecration, when the new 
Bishop had departed, unaccompanied, for St. 
Louis, Fr. Lutz went to Philadelphia and re- 
ceived trom Bishop Patrick Francis Kenrick a 
letter to his brother Peter Richard which 
states: “I recommend to you the very excellent 
priest Lutz. He deserves great consideration 
on account of his perturbed imagination.” This 
letter was dated December 21, 1841, and was 
carried and presented by Fr. Lutz himself. Un- 
doubtedly Fr. Lutz told Bishop Kenrick of Phi- 
ladelphia of the antagonism felt by the French 
priests in St. Louis toward Irish priests and es- 
pecially toward Irish Bishops. German priests 
were tolerated but Irish priests were positively 
disliked, so that the French priests had urged 
Bishop Rosati to keep Irish priests out of his 
diocese. The appointment of an Irish Bishop 
naturally caused apprehensions that the church 
of St. Louis would be robbed of its French char- 
acter, and these apprehensions proved well 
founded. No small wonder, then, that the 
Frenchified Fr. Lutz became restive and return- 
ed to St. Louis with a feeling of uneasiness.') 

Fr. Lutz was a great favorite of Bishop Ro- 
sati and had the highest regard for his Bishop, 
serving him with exemplary devotion. When 
Bishop Kenrick introduced a new policy, entire- 
ly different from that of his predecessor, Fr. 
Lutz felt the change quite keenly. 

Bishop Kenrick installed Fr. Lutz as his se- 
cretary, because Fr. Lutz knew all of the priests 
as well as the conditions of the diocese. On 
February 20, 1842, Bishop Kenrick wrote to the 
absent Bishop Rosati informing him that he 
was sending Fr. Fischer, who had been in 
charge of the Germans of the south side since 
1837, to the German congregation on the Mer- 
rimac (Meramec), now Mattese and Maxville, 
Mo., and that Fr. Lutz would take charge of the 
Germans in St. Louis. At the same time Bishop 
Kenrick called Rev. George Hamilton from Up- 
per Alton to the cathedral, “where there was 
not a single priest who could speak English.” 
Apparently, Bishop Kenrick did not think high- 
ly of Fr. Lutz’s command of English. Before 
long Bishop Kenrick ordered Fr. Hamilton to 


1) Pastoral- Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, pp. 185-36; vol. LVI, 
1923, pp. 154-155; vol. LIX, 1925, pp. 147-48. 
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erect a church for the Ivish in North St. Louis 
in honor of St. Patrick. The corner stone was 
laid by Bishop Kenrick on October 16, 1842. 
However, before work on the church was well 
under way, it was found necessary to transfer 
Fr. Hamilton to Springfield, Ill., since the act- 
ing pastor, Fr. Rolando, a Lazarist, had been 
recalled by his superior to the Barrens. At 
this juncture Bishop Kenrick entrusted his se- 
cretary Fr. Lutz with the task of completing 
the building of St. Patrick’s Church. 

As a result of this new appointment Fr. Lutz 
was removed from the position of caring for 
the Germans for the second time. Msgr. F. G. 
Holweck believed “the Bishop used the name of 
his German secretary as a decoy for a more 
liberal use of the money contributed by the Leo- 
poldine Foundation.” The German Lutz built 
the church for the Irish and the Bishop seemed 
of the opinion he could use the money contri- 
buted by the Germans of Austria more easily. 
The architect of the new church was-‘‘Papa”’ 
Saler. The church was blessed on May 4, 1845, 
and on the day of the dedication ceremonies Fr. 
Saulnier loaned Fr. Lutz a chasuble, a cincture, 
two purificators, an amice, two cruets, an ab- 
lution vessel, an alb and several other articles. 
This shows how poorly the new St. Patrick’s 
Church was furnished. Two days before the 
dedication Fr. Lutz moved into the house in- 
tended as the parish-house; three other priests 
moved into the building on the same day—Frs. 
Saulnier, Cyr and Wheeler. 

Fr. Lutz liked his work among the Irish and 
by this time had acquired a positive dislike for 
his countrymen. The German-Jesuit Fathers 
who labored among the Germans in the neigh- 
boring parish, St. Joseph’s, provoked some un- 
pleasant incidents in their relations with their 
German colleague. In 1900 the Jesuit priest, 
Francis Braun, speaks of Fr. Lutz’s strange be- 
havior thus: “Fr. Lutz, though of German ex- 
traction, would have nothing to do with the 
Germans; he made excursions among the In- 
dians, worked for the Irish and English and 
built for them the present St. Patrick’s church, 
with a beautiful tower. His friend, the Jesuit 
Father Helias, a Fleming, went out by pony 
to visit the Germans and care for them.” 


Despite his great predilection for the Irish, 
Fr. Lutz naturally could not remain pastor of 
the Irish parish for long. He resigned in 1846 
and was succeeded by Rev. William Wheeler; 
his appointment had been only temporary in the 
first place. Poor health would not have allowed 
him to care for a large parish, in financial dif- 
ficulties, for a longer period of time. His rea- 
son for resigning from the pastorate as soon as 
he did was prompted by an unpleasant experi- 
ence in 1846. One day he was called to minister 
to a sick person, but when he entered the house 
he discovered the individual who was sick to 
be an inmate of a house of ill repute. This 
person refused Fr. Lutz’s ministration, thereby 


indicating the call was intended only to lure the 
priest into the house. There was a further un- 
pleasant aspect to the situation: the procurer 
chased the priest.out of the house, all the while 
using loud invectives. When news of the hap- 
pening spread about some evil-minded Catho- 
lics who greatly disliked Fr. Lutz started to 
circulate the story that the priest had been 
caught visiting a disreputable house. Natu- 
rally the nervous priest was so excited over 
this affair and the unsavory story related about 
him that he chose to leave St. Patrick’s Church. 


Because the number of German immigrants 
was increasing steadily, Bishop Kenrick saw 
the need of appointing a German Vicar General 
of the Diocese to supervise the German parishes 
already established or in the process of forma- 
tion. And so, when Fr. Lutz left St. Patrick’s 
Church, he was appointed by the Bishop to that 
office. This change was not to his liking, how- 
ever, because he had had so little contact with 
the Germans for such a long time. Consequent- 
ly, it did not seem to him a pleasant assignment 
to be their Vicar General, and especially be- 
cause Bishop Kenrick had said on May 25, 1846, 
that the German churches were only chapels 
of ease and not regular parochial churches. | 
Perhaps also Fr. Lutz resented the appoint- 
ment of Fr. Fischer as pastor of St. Mary’s 
German Parish,?) because the Bishop had 
placed him in charge of the Germans of that 
section on February 20, 1842. These and other 
factors served to produce a completed break 
between Fr. Lutz and the Bishop, so that final- 
ly the priest asked for his ‘‘Exeat.” 


During the winter of 1846-47 Bishop Ken- 
rick, of Philadelphia, carried on negotiations 
with the St. Joseph Sisters of St. Louis, asking 
that some of them come to his diocese. Several 
of the Sisters agreed to take charge of St. 
John’s Orphan Asylum in Philadelphia. At first 
Bishop Peter Kenrick intended to accompany 
the Sisters from St. Louis to the eastern city. 
However, Bishop Francis Kenrick, of Phila- 
delphia, wrote on February 24, 1847, that 
“some priest or layman may accompany the 
Sisters of St. Joseph to Cincinnati; from there 
Mr. Hammer will accompany them to Philadel- 
phia, where they are to take charge of the Ger- 
mans.”. Fr. Lutz thereupon agreed to go with 
the four Sisters to Cincinnati, and according- 
ly left with them on April 15, of that year. Lat- 
er, when Fr. Hammer decided to remain in Cin- 
cinnati, Fr. Lutz accompanied the Sisters all 
the way to Philadelphia. Fearing possible vio- 
lence from members of the Knownothing group, 
the Sisters disguised themselves upon their 
arrival in the east. 

Fr. Lutz intended to return to St. Louis, as 
is indicated in a letter from Bishop Francis in 
Philadelphia to his brother, dated May 12, 
1847: “Lutz wishes to visit New York before 


2) The corner-stone was laid by Bishop Kenrick 
June 25, 1848. y p Kenrick on 
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returning home.” However, on June 4th Bishop 
Francis wrote again, saying: “Lutz is waiting 
in New York for clothing he left in St. Louis; 
he also desires a safe conduct and other pa- 
pers.” And Bishop Francis requested his 
brother to send these papers to the Bishop of 
New York. Apparently, Fr. Lutz concealed his 
intention to return to Europe, or as is more 
likely, reached the decision while in the East, 
since he left part of his belongings in St. Louis 
and did not take with him a “Celebret”’ or “safe 
conduct.” 


While Fr. Lutz was waiting in New York for 
his belongings to arrive, Fr. Melcher landed in 
New York on June 9, 1847, accompanied by 
some priests and students from Europe on their 
way to the dioceses of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. Fr. Melcher warned Fr. Lutz most in- 
sistently against returning to Europe, describ- 
ing the signs of coming revolutions in European 
countries, and advising him to stay in America. 
Fr. Lutz heeded these wise remonstrances and 
decided to remain in this country. And since 
he would not return to St. Louis and submit to 
the Irish Bishop, he applied to the Irish Bishop 
Hughes, of New York, for a position, subse- 
quently granted to him. 

Fr. Lutz must have found it difficult to ap- 
ply for adoption in the diocese of New York. 
He was then 46 years old, at an age when it is 
usually hard to accommodate oneself to new 
surroundings and conditions. Such a change 
was all the more difficult for Fr. Lutz because 
of his poor health and pessimistic temperament. 
He chose to make the change as the lesser of 
two evils; returning to his former diocese 
would have entailed even greater sacrifices. 
Bishop Kenrick disliked the French clergy; Fr. 
Lutz, by his education and constant intercourse 
with French priests, had become completely 
Frenchified and consequently could have little 
sympathy for the Irish Bishop. Ill health was 
without doubt another reason why Fr. Lutz 
wished to stay out of Missouri; he had dreamed 
of a return to normal health in the moderate 
climate of his native country and hoped to gain 
peace and contentment. Perhaps a feeling of 
jealously likewise influenced his final decision. 
Since 1845 the German priest, Joseph Melcher, 
had been the favorite of Bishop Kenrick in St. 
Louis, with the result that he had been ap- 
pointed Vicar General, a preferment probably 
resented by Fr. Lutz. 

Bishop Hughes appointed Fr. Lutz pastor of 
the German Church of St. John the Baptist on 
31st Street in New York City. The congrega- 
tion established in 1840 had rebelled twice and 
the Church was interdicted. When peace was 
restored Fr. Lutz was sent there as pastor. It 
goes without saying his was no enviable posi- 
tion. On July 4, 1847, Fr. Lutz made his first 
entry into the baptismal record. It appears 
he did not reside at St. John’s all the time, for 
it is certain the church was attended for a while 


from the Church of the Nativity. However, after 
July, 1851, Fr. Lutz again took charge of the 
parish and tried his utmost to curb the rebelli- 
ous faction. But the stiff-necked trustees and 
their abettors would not yield. For four years 
Fr, Lutz suffered the arrogance of these re- 
bellious leaders before reaching the limit of his 
endurance. On November 24, 1851, he made 
his last entry into the church records, closing 
with these words: “Because of the obstinacy of 
the parishioners this church was closed and the 
administration of the sacraments prohibited by 
order of His Grace.” Thus was the church in- 
terdicted for the third time. 

The contumacy of the Germans of St. John 
the Baptist Parish surely did not increase Fr. 
Lutz’s sympathy for his countrymen. From 
now on he wished to have nothing further to do 
with them. Archbishop Hughes instructed him 
on April 7, 1852, to establish a new English 
parish, since St. Columba’s Church on 25th 
Street could not care for its numerous parish- 
ioners. The new church was erected on 42nd 
Street, between 8th and 9th Avenues. At first 
Fr. Lutz conducted services for the people in a 
temporary chapel; the corner stone was laid by 
Bishop Richard Vincent Whelan, of Wheeling, 
on November 25, 1852, and the church was 
named after the Holy Cross. Two years later 
Fr. Lutz completed the church building and the 
the Vicar General William Starrs blessed it on 
November 17, 1854. 

However, Fr. Lutz encountered trouble from 
the Irish who resented the fact that a man with 
a German name was their pastor. A French 
priest would have been tolerated but never a 
German. To put an end to these difficulties Fr. 
Lutz retired from Holy Cross a year later and 
on November 4, 1855, was appointed assistant 
pastor of the newly established English parish 
of the Immaculate Conception, where a church 
building was being erected on 14th Street. 

Thus Fr. Lutz had reached the status of as- 
sistant pastor at the age of 54 years, after 29 
years of apostolic work. He had experienced the 
same troubles in New York that he had en- 
countered nine years previously in St. Louis. 
Probably he felt keenly the ignominy of his re- 
duced rank. A premature old man, broken in 
health, he remained at this post until death de- 
livered him of his burden on February 6, 1861, 
at the age of 59 years and eight months. 

Fr. Lutz was filled with apostolic zeal, a man 
who labored hard and suffered much from sick- 
ness and disappointments. Had he remained at 
his post in Missouri and espoused the cause of 
his countrymen, working among them as did 
Frs. Melcher and Muehlsiepen in later years, 
his endeavors would have been more profitable 
and he would have gained the unbounded love 
and gratitude of the newly immigrated Ger- 
mans. As events transpired, however, he did 
not, owing to his early education and later en- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 
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Bethlehem, Pa., Scene of Impres- 
sive Catholic Action Meeting 


“Christmas City’? Proves Gracious Host to 
83rd Annual Convention of the C. V., 
22nd Meeting of N.C. W. U. 


Well Rounded Program Contributes to Success 
of Assembly 


ITH the passage of each year it becomes 

increasingly clear that the Catholic 

Central Verein of America is beyond 
question a unique organization. It has pio- 
neered in so many undertakings that not only 
its members, but outsiders as well, have come to 
expect as a matter of course that it will take 
the lead in nearly every endeavor within the 
compass of a Catholic lay organization. Nor 
has their confidence been misplaced. Leaders 
of the C. V. have in the past proved themselves 
astute judges of current conditions and at the 
same time fearless critics of existing evils. 
Happily, this leadership is being exercised with 
unremitting zeal today. 

Hence it is that conventions of the organiza- 
tion are looked upon as virtual “seminars of 
Catholic Action,” because they offer delegates 
the opportunity to meet and discuss with speci- 
alists social topics of vital significance. Despite 


the fact that nearly every walk of life is repre- 
sented at these conclaves, those attending the 
various sessions meet on common ground: their 
abiding interest in questions of paramount so- 
cial importance, their love for God and country, 
and their desire to perpetuate a society that has 
taken the lead in so many projects and has 
weathered the storms of 83 years. 

At conventions of the Central Verein neither 
theory nor practice is asked to give place to the 
other. While fundamental principles can never 
be sacrificed, still the delegates realize that to 
accomplish their ends practical, constructive 
action must result from their deliberations. 

The 83rd annual meeting, conducted from 
Aug. 20th to 24th at Bethlehem, Pa., serves to 
prove this contention. _The questions discussed 
were manifold in character, but at the close of 
the five-day convention delegates and visitors 
alike were unanimous in their opinion that 
much good had been accomplished and that 
the four-score and more years of the society’s 
existence, coupled with a freshness of viewpoint, 
have combined to make of the C. V. an organ- 
ization of which its members can be justifiably 
proud. 

The convention was honored by the presence 
of several distinguished prelates. For example, 
the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, who delivered an inspiring ser- 
mon at the convention mass on Sunday; Most 
Rev. Moses Kiley, Bishop of Trenton, N. J., 
who pontificated at this mass; Most Rev. Eu- 
gene McGuinness, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C.; and 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
N. D., and honorary chairman of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action, who delivered one of 
the addresses at the civic demonstration on 
Sunday afternoon. In addition, numerous mon- 
signors and priests, as well as distinguished 
laymen participated in the convention. 

To Rev. Scott A. Fasig, pastor of Holy Ghost 
Parish, host to the meeting, should go especial 
credit for his efficient handling of the multi- 
tude of details incidental to the success of the 
assembly. Both Fr. Fasig and Mr. Herman 
Spiegel, general convention chairman, received 
the generous and enthusiastic co-operation of 
members of the parish and local societies. No 
item that would add to the comfort of the dele- 
gates was overlooked by the local committee. 

Of particular significance was the reception 
accorded the efforts of the youth committee. 
The time allotted to officers of the youth move- 
ment for their sessions and conferences was 
perhaps greater than that of any previous C. 
V. convention and the results more than justi- 
fied the predictions and hopes of the officers. 

Throughout the convention the delegates 
went about their appointed tasks with a spirit 
of enthusiasm that prevailed until the very end. 
It was apparent even to the casual observer 
that the program had been arranged with a 
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Specific idea in mind, and that each address, 
each meeting formed part of a well-integrated 
whole. However, it will be many months be- 
fore a true estimate can be placed upon the 
Bethlehem convention. There is no denying the 
fact the delegates discharged their obligations 
conscientiously. But the ultimate success or 
failure of the assembly rests with the members 
ot affiliated societies at home; how well they 
carry out the instructions and suggestions of 
their leaders will determine precisely how suc- 
cessful the convention actually was. 


Joint Sessions 


Because of the exigencies of space the report of the * 


convention can only be panoramic in character. The 
motto for the assembly was aptly chosen, being taken 
from the writings of Pius XI: “For God or against 
God, this once more is the alternative that shall de- 
cide the destinies of all mankind in politics, in finance, 
in morals, in the sciences and arts, in the state, in civil 
and domestic society. In the East and in the West, 
everywhere this question confronts us as the deciding 
factor because of the consequences that flow from it.” 
The work of the C. V. in the realm of social thought, 
the various pronouncements of 25 years on matters of 
social import, and the consistent adherence to funda- 
mental principles were discussed by Mr. Bernard E. 
Lutz, assistant to the director of the Central Bureau 
in the first joint session, held Saturday evening and at- 
tended by members of the executive committees. Later 
in the evening the younger delegates took part in a re- 
ception and dance held in the Ball Room of Hotel Beth- 
lehem, convention headquarters. 


The official opening took place on Sunday morn- 
ing, also in the Ball Room. The Hon. Robert E. Pfeifle, 
Mayor of Bethlehem, Fr. Fasig and Mr. Spiegel wel- 
comed the delegates in the name of the city officials 
and the local C. V. and C. W. U. societies, while Mr. 
Frank C. Blied and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presidents 
of the men’s and women’s organizations respectively, 
responded in the name of the delegates. Following the 
meeting solemn Pontifical mass was celebrated in Holy 
Ghost Parish by Bishop Kiley, while Archbishop Stritch 
preached the sermon, on Catholic Action. “There still 
jurks in some minds, even Christian minds,” His Ex- 
cellency said, “the mistake, despite almost heroic ef- 
forts to eradicate it, that Catholic Action is some new 
invention of our times excogitated by Holy Pontiffs and 
delineated in epoch-making encyclical letters... Now, 
however newly coined the phrase, ‘Catholic Action, 
may be, it is decidedly not a new thing in Catholic his- 
(HOMIES 

Sunday afternoon more than 1500 people overflowed 
the auditorium of Broughal High School, and partici- 
pated in the civic demonstration. Speakers on this oc- 
casion were Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., who spoke 
on the “Socialization of Men”; the Hon. William G. Bar- 
thold, State Senator, who indicated “The Spirit of the 
American Constitution”; and Bishop Muench, who 
showed why Catholics must reject “The Outstretched 
Hand of Communism.” That evening the majority of 
the delegates attended the youth dinner, held in Holy 
Ghost Home, where they heard three addresses: “Train- 
ing of Leaders,” by Mr. Hugh P. McFadden, Bethlehem 
attorney; “Youth Must Act,” by Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer, 2nd vice-president of the C. V. in charge of the 
Youth Movement; and “Youth’s Problems,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stopper, president of the C. W. U. of Pa. 

At the official opening session for delegates on 
Monday morning Mr. Blied, Mrs. Lohr and Fr. Bruem- 
mer read their annual messages, and Mr. William H. 
Siefen reported on the audience with the Holy Father, 
granted last spring to members of the C. V. hat Wu On 
W. U. Pilgrimage to Budapest and Rome. 

The annual report of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director, C. 
B., was delivered on Monday evening. In the course 


of his remarks Mr, Kenkel pointed to the high regard 
outsiders have for the Bureau and urged his hearers to 
help effect the reconstruction of the social order in ac- 
cordance with the corporative ideal, as suggested by the 
Holy Father in Quadragesimo Anno. Likewise at this 
meeting Rev. E.-A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., of Esopus, N. 
enc an illustrated lecture on “The Holy Shroud 
oO (ubeiolg! 


On Wednesday afternoon the delegates held their 
final joint session, at which officers were installed for 
the coming year by Mr. Willibald Eibner, honorary 
president of the C. V. Following this meeting the dele- 
gates were taken to Ross Common Manor, some 30 
miles distant, where the concluding dinner was served. 


N. C. W. U. Meetings 


Besides participating in the joint assemblies the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union conducted many sepa- 
rate sessions. Among the distinguished guests in at- 
tendance was Mrs. Catherine Williams, president of the 
Natl. Council of Cath. Women. Outstanding among the 
developments of the women’s convention was the an- 
nouncement that Rey. Anthony T. Strauss, of St. 
Charles, Mo., had accepted the office of national spiri- 
tual director, to replace the late Rev. Albert Mayer, who 
died earlier in the year. 


On Saturday afternoon the women delegates as- 
sembled in the Ball Room of the hotel for a tea; this 
affair was addressed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. McDonnell, national director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, who spoke on “Our Interest 
in Catholic Missions.” Prior to this gathering the na- 
tional officers had met in two executive sessions. 

Following the dinner for members of the major ex- 
ecutive committee, three round-table conferences were 
conducted, on “Mission Endeavors,” “Discussion Groups 
and Clubs,” and “Maternity Guilds.” At one of the early 
meetings Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president, an- 
nounced that plans for the incorporation of the Union 
were virtually completed; the organization will be in- 
corporated in the State of Missouri. 

Highly prized by the delegates was the letter ad- 
dressed to the convention by the Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Pacelli, thanking the Union for the in- 
scribed resolutions presented to the Holy Father fol- 
lowing last year’s convention. ‘The letter, addressed to 
Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, 
follows: “I am charged by the Holy Father to express 
to the Hartford Union of Catholic Women His great 
thanks and appreciation for the beautifully inscribed 
resolutions which they presented to Him some time 
ago. 

“Deeply sensible of this devoted act of filial homage, 
and desirous of giving to these zealous women the com- 
fort of His paternal encouragment in their work, His 
Holiness invokes upon them the abundance of divine 
grace and imparts to them His Apostolic Benediction.” 
Letters of greeting were read from Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, of New York, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, and Daniel Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
among many others. 

The annual message of the president touched upon 
the press, Catholic Refugees from Germany, Maternity 
Guilds, Youth and Leadership, the Central Bureau, the 
late Fr. Mayer, etc. At the first general business ses- 
sion on Monday morning Fr. Strauss spoke on “The 
Urgent Need of an Enthusiastic Lay Apostolate.” 
Speakers at the Maternity Guild Session in the after- 
noon were Rey. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., who out- 
lined the “Founding of Catholic Maternity Guilds: 
Practical Method of Procedure,” and Dr. Frederick W. 
Rice, of New York, who explained “Catholic Maternity 
Centers.” Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of recommendations and resolutions and the 
reading of State Branch reports. Late that afternoon 
the N. C. W. U. youth conference took place; six ad- 
dresses by young ladies were delivered on this occasion, 
concerning youth and Charity, Religion, Morals, Edu- 
cation, Authority and Leadership. 
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In the evening the women delegates assembled in 
the Ball Room for the convention mass meeting. 
Speakers at this assembly included Miss Miriam 
Marks, secretary of the Natl. Center of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, “Discussion Clubs, The 
Integral Part of an Organization”; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh 
L. McMenamin, of Denver, “Some Modern Problems”; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, of Allentown, “Woman’s 
Service to Suffering Humanity”; and the annual report 
of the president, “Development and Growth of the N. 
Ca Wale 

The Farewell Luncheon conducted Wednesday, noon 
was addressed by Rev. Joseph J. Ostheimer, spiritual 
director of the C. W. U. of Pa., who discussed his 
“Trip Through the Holy Land.” The Women’s organ- 
ization adopted a total of 14 resolutions and some 19 
recommendations. 


Youth Meetings 


As mentioned previously, perhaps greater attention 
was paid to youth problems at the Bethlehem conven- 
tion than possibly at any other C. V. annual meeting. 
In addition to various youth committee meetings, offi- 
cers of the Youth Movement had arranged a Youth 
Dinner for Sunday evening, an affair attended by more 
than 400 people; a meeting of moderators of youth 
groups; and two youth conferences, one for the men, 
the other for the women. At the Youth Dinner, held in 
Holy Ghost Home, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd vice- 
president of the C. V. in charge of the Youth Move- 
ment, showed why “Youth Must Act.” Mr. Hugh P. 
McFadden, attorney of Bethlehem, pointed out the 
necessity of “Training of Leaders,” and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stopper, president, C. W. U. of Pa., commented upon 
“Youth’s Problems.” In all of their deliberations offi- 
cers and delegates were accorded the enthusiastic co- 
operation of members of the newly formed youth or- 
ganization of Holy Ghost Parish. 

Six young ladies discussed various aspects of the 
youth question at the conference on youth conducted by 
the N. C. W. U. on Tuesday afternoon, while that eve- 
ning the general Youth Conference took place at Holy 
Ghost Home, a joint session of the younger and older 
men delegates. At this function Fr. Bruemmer deline- 
ated the proper attitude concerning “We and Under- 
privileged Youth,” while Mr. James C. Lanshe, an at- 
torney of Allentown, answered the question, ‘‘What 
Must We Do for the Young Catholic Worker?” 
Throughout Monday and Tuesday various youth com- 
mittee meetings were held, at which problems affect- 
ing the younger generation were discussed in great de- 
tail. 

Concerted efforts were made at the Bethlehem con- 
vention to organize youth. The purpose of this move- 
ment is to promote educational, spiritual, physical, so- 
cial and civic activities, whereby the young people are 
instructed in the “better things of life,” and helped to 
become assets to their communities. The “Guide for 
the Training of Catholic Youth for Catholic Action,” 
written by Fr. Bruemmer and Rev. R. B. Schuler, of 
Krakow, Mo., will serve as the basis for the develop- 
ment of the movement. 


Convention Notes 


_ During the course of his remarks at the opening ses- 
sion on Sunday morning, Rev. Scott A. Fasig, pastor of 
Holy Ghost Parish, read a telegram received by Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, of Philadelphia, from Most Rev. Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, conveying the blessing of the Holy See to the 
convention. The telegram follows: “Will Your Emi- 
nence kindly inform the delegates to convention of Ca- 
tholic Central Verein and the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, meeting in Bethlehem, Pa., that Holy Father 
sends them paternal Apostolic Benediction, praying that 
God may bless their deliberations and activities in the 
Catholic cause, to which I add my own greetings and 
best wishes for success of convention.” 


The convention was saddened at the news that Mr. 
P. Jos. Hess, secretary of the Knights of St. George 


and member-at-large of the C. V. executive committee, 
had been killed in an automobile accident while travel- 
ing from New York City to attend the convention. Also 
involved in the accident were Rev. Edwin P. Fussen- 
egger, spiritual director of the C. V. of Pa., Mr. John 
Eibeck, of Pittsburgh, honorary president of the C. V., 
and Mr. Frank Stifter, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Branch—all of whom were injured. 

Mr. Stifter’s place as assistant secretary of the C. 
V. was filled during the convention by Mr. F. William 
Kersting, of Pittsburgh, who, upon a moment’s notice, 
assumed the former’s duties and discharged them most 
capably. 

| PR: 

The C. V. Committee on Social Action held four meet- 
ings prior to the opening of the convention. The re- 
sults of their deliberations, notably the suggestion that 
$75,000 be raised to complete the Central Bureau En- 
dowment Fund and the recommendation that C. V. 
members work for the reconstruction of the social or- 
der according to the corporative ideal of society, as in- 
dicated by the Holy Father in Q@uadragesimo Anno, were 
endorsed by the major executive committee and later 
by the convention itself. Those participating In the 
committee’s meetings were Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, honorary chairman, Mr. Jos. Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn., chairman, Rev. Charles Moosman, Mun- 
hall, Pa., Rev. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo., Mr. F. C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis., C. V. president, Mr. P. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Mr. F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., Director 
of the Central Bureau. Absent members were Mr. F. 
W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Iil., who was excused, and 
Mr. H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 


% * *k 


One of the most important of all convention com- 
mittees, the Resolutions Committee, conducted several 
sessions under the chairmanship of Mr. Jos. Matt, 
with Mr. Bernard E. Lutz serving as secretary. At 
these meetings about 30 or 40 men offer subjects for 
possible resolutions, discuss the attitude the conven- 
tion should take. concerning them, after which sub- 
committees are appointed to write the resolutions. 
Members of these latter committees report from time 
to time on the progress of their work, and -when a 
resolution is completed it is then debated and rejected 
or approved, sometimes with modifications or elabora- 
tions, by the general committee. 


At the Bethlehem convention chairmen of the vari- 
ous sub-committees read and explained their resolu- 
tions to the business sessions held Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday morning. Here they were discussed by the 
delegates, after which they were adopted. 


BS ok k 


President Blied’s message, printed in both English 
and German, discussed Our Holy Father, Catholic Ac- 
tion, the Catholic Women’s Union, the Youth Move- 
ment, the Central Bureau, Credit Unions, Referendum 
on War, St. Boniface Celebrations, Bishop Neumann, 
Insurance, Loyalty to the Parish Church, the Catholic 
Press, the Radio, Good Friday Observance, and the Mis- 
sions, among other topics. Printed copies of both this 
message and that of Mrs. Lohr, as well as the report of 
the general secretary, were distributed to the delegates. 
Mr. Blied likewise brought with him a few printed 
copies of the account of the C. V. Pilgrimage to the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress and the audience with 
the Holy Father. 

Delegates were also presented with copies of “The 
Leo House,” by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John aa Nageleisen, 
rector, and with the following publications of the Cen- 
tral Bureau: “Modern Life,” by Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J.; Annual Report of the Central Bureau; “St. Boni- 
face,” by Rev. F. Betten, S.J.; “Guide for the Training 
of Youth for Catholic Action”; and sample copies of 
None and Social Justice and the Bulletin of the 


His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
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bishop of St. Louis, will continue to serve i 
Spiritual director of the C. V. Ome. es 
delegates are: Mr. Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 
president; Mr. George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind., first 
vice-president; Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jefferson 
City, Mo., second vice-president; Mr. Herman Spiegel, 
Bethlehem, Pa., third vice-president; Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, New York City, fourth vice-president; Mr. Albert 
A. Dobie, New Haven, general secretary; Mr. Anthony 
Fischer, Bethlehem, assistant secretary; Mr. Wm. J. 
Kapp, New York City, treasurer; Mr. Frank Rauser, 
Milwaukee, marshal; and Mr. Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kan., Mr. Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J., and Mr. 
William A. Schmidt, St. Louis, trustees. Other trus- 
tees, whose term of office has not expired, are Mr. 
_ Michael Deck and Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis, Mr. 

John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mr. Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore, 
Mr. Bernard Schwegmann, San Antonio, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Kirchen, San Francisco. 


Officers of the Women’s Union are: Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, episcopal 
protector; Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. Charles, Mo., spiri- 
tual director; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York City, 
president; Mrs. Mary Misbach, New Haven, Conn., first 
vice-president; Miss Mary J. Meurer, Little Rock, Ark., 
second vice-president; Mrs. Agnes Osterloh, San Fran- 
cisco, third vice-president; Miss Amalia Otzenberger, 
St. Louis, recording secretary; Miss Sophia Juenemann, 
St. Paul, treasurer; Mrs. Catherine Berter, Quincy, 
Ill., financial secretary; and Miss Irma Seelaus, Phila- 
delphia, historian. 

tk 


A total of 13 resolutions were adopted by the men’s 
convention and 14 by the Women’s organization. The 
C. V. propositions deal with the Holy Father, Pales- 
tine, Exaggerated Nationalism, Corporative Society, 
the Vandenberg Amendment, Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, Socialized Medicine, 
the Youth Movement, Agriculture, Discussion Clubs, 
Press Relations, Installment Buying, and the Blood 
Doner Guild. Resolutions passed by the C. W. U. are 
concerned with the Holy Father, the Holy Shroud of 
Turin, the Retreat Movement, In Memory of Fr. May- 
er, Unified Catholic Action, the Apostolate of the Press, 
Missions, Our Lady of Good Counsel Scholarship, 
Youth, Training Youth for Leadership, Eradicating Ob- 
jectionable Literature, Maternity Guilds, Aiding Refu- 
gees from Germany, and Communism. 


* Bg Bo 


Throughout the convention the N. C. W. U. conduct- 
ed a mission exhibit that attracted considerable atten- 
tion and interest; hundreds of people signed the regis- 
ter of visitors. Affiliated organizations in 12 States 
participated in the display, consisting largely of vest- 
ments and altar supplies, clothing, blankets and quilts, 
and medical needs. The Rev. Charles Moosman, of 
Munhall, Pa., entered an exhibit of Christmas cards, 
displaying samples of both Christian greeting cards 
and the pagan, secular type so commonly sent during 
the Christmas season. 


* ok oo 


Special mention should be made of the efficient work 
of the local committees. The press committee was par- 
ticularly active, and as a result local papers carried re- 
markably complete accounts of the various events of 
the five-day program. The efforts of the choir and glee 
club, under the direction of Professor Francis L. Mies, 
met with a generous response on the part of the dele- 
gates. 

33 + % 

San Francisco was unanimously selected as the scene 
of the 1939 convention. Prior to the voting on the 
place for the meeting letters inviting the organization 
to the far-western city were read from the Archbishop 
of that Archdiocese, as well as the mayor and the 
chamber of commerce. Tentative dates for the 84th 
convention are July 29th to Aug. 4th. 


inesolutions 


Adopted By 
The Catholic Central Verein of America at 
Its 83rd Annual Convention, Assembled in 
Bethlehem, Pa. (August 20-24, 1938). 


Our Holy Father 

During these times of increasing religious, social and 
economic disorder, Catholics should to a greater extent 
than formerly appreciate and esteem the Papacy. Even 
the world at large cannot but recognize in this insti- 
tution the sole agency capable of bringing peace and 
order out of the prevailing, and almost universal, con- 
fusion and strife. It is a mere statement of fact to 
say that in the Papacy resides the hope and ultimate 
salvation of the modern world. 
_ The Catholic Central Verein of America, assembled 
in its 83rd Annual Convention, again pledges its whole- 
hearted allegiance and fidelity to the present Vicar of 
Christ, the beloved Pope Pius XI. As members of an 
organization devoted in a special manner to a program 
of Catholic Action, we consider it our sacred duty to 
labor untiringly to achieve the program of religious 
and social reform outlined for the world by the Holy 
Father. We are grateful to Divine Providence for hav- 
ing preserved to us our Supreme Shepherd during these 
trying days, and we pray that he will be spared to us 
for many years to come. 


Palestine 

While expressing no opinion whatsoever concerning 
the religious, political or economic causes of the pres- 
ent conflict in Palestine, the Catholic Central Verein 
views with horror the regrettable fact that the land of 
the birth, life, suffering and death of the Prince of Peace 
has become again the scene of so much strife and 
bloodshed. It expresses the hope there will at last 
be found a solution to the difficulties, one in accord 
with the holy traditions and dignity of Palestine. 


Exaggerated Nationalism 

We explicitly affirm our belief in that most basic and 
essential mark of the one true Church of Christ—her 
Catholicity. This truth is so fundamentally in accord 
with the words of Christ: “Going, teach ye all nations,” 
that the term “Catholic” or “universal” has supplant- 
ed even the word “Christian.” 

Today we are confronted with errors proclaiming the 
antithesis of this doctrine of Catholicity. Communism, 
Naziism, Fascism, and similar ideologies declare and 
propagate racism and an exaggerated nationalism; 
make the State an end in itself, assuming dictatorial 
powers in open defiance of Christian morality and the 
rights of the Church. The Holy Father, in impressive 
addresses, has repeatedly raised his voice to warn his 
flock against this error and danger. “This exaggerated 
nationalism,” he has stated, “hinders the salvation of 
souls and raises barriers between peoples, which is con- 
trary not only to the laws of God but to that of faith 
itself, contrary to the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed, 
‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ ” 

We strongly urge our members not to be influenced 
by these flagrant errors, or to be contaminated by these 
fallacies, directly contradictory as they are to Christian 
teaching and principles. 


Corporative Society 

The Catholic Central Verein of America, in resolu- 
tions adopted at its annual conventions and by many 
activities as well as through numerous communications 
addressed to its branch societies, and through its official 
organ, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, has for many 
years endeavored to arouse and foster the social con- 
sciousness of its members and to do its share toward 
the reconstruction of society. eH 

Fully aware of the disastrous disruption and disin- 
tegration of society by false philosophies emanating 
from the teachings of the eighteenth century, the Ca- 
tholic Central Verein, while advocating measures to 
remedy the social and economic evils resulting from: 
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false principles, has always held that a thorough re- 
construction of society in accordance with natural law 
is necessary to bring it out of chaos. 

The social teachings of Pope Leo, complemented and 
extended by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, to- 
gether with the famous but all too rarely practiced ex- 
hortations of Pope Pius X to restore all things in Christ, 
and other Papal pronouncements, including the most 
recent ones, offer a program of standards and principles 
the practical application of which will lay the founda- 
tion of a new order. ¥ 

We are witnessing today the extent of the disrup- 
tion and corruption of human society, laid bare, inter- 
nationally, by the World War and the utter disregard 
for every principle of international law. Nationally, by 
the hesitant and vacillating indefiniteness of the at- 
tempts to restore the economic structure shattered by the 
depression which climaxed an age of unprincipled ex- 
pediency and selfish exploitation of natural resources 
and human energy. 

At this moment greed and might and lust for power 
still determine the relations among governments and 
nations, while the regulation of internal affairs and 
problems is in large measure a matter of makeshift and 
frequently dependent on the interests of political par- 
ties. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America again, as in 
the past, condemns social injustice and abuses which 
have made of society an aggregation of conflicting 
classes and interests, instead of the harmonious or- 
ganism it was intended to be. 

We reiterate the declarations enunciated in many 
conventions demanding fairness and justice for the 
employee as well as the employer, for the farmer as 
well as the members of industrial and professional es- 
tates, and an equitable co-ordination of the interests of 
all for the common good. 

History has proved, however, and the experiments 
of recent years have shown anew, that measures ignor- 
ing the fundamental evil, the atomization of society, 
are of little avail. And contrary to opinions in vogue 
today, the decision we must seek is not a choice between 
Communism and what, known as Fascism, is considered 
its counterpart. Neither does a vague concept of de- 
mocracy, basing its claims merely on its antagonism to 
so-called Fascism, offer a wholesome and permanent 
solution. 

Communism, largely the consequence of abuses of a 
social, political and economic nature, is the negation 
of society and proposes to substitute for the present 
order “a merciless class warfare and complete aboli- 
tion of private ownership ... To obtain these ends, 
Communists shrink from nothing and fear nothing; 
and when they have attained power it is unbelievable, 
indeed it seems portentous, how cruel and inhuman 
they show themselves to be. Evidence of this is the 
ghastly destruction and ruin with which they have laid 
waste immense tracts of Eastern Europe and Asia, 
while their antagonism and open hostility to Holy 
Church and to God Himself are but too well known 
and proved by their deeds ... .” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 
We therefore cannot be misled by Communism present- 
ing itself in the cloak of democracy nor grasp the “ex- 
tended hand” of Communist leaders. 

That branch of Socialism which does not go to the 
extremes of Communism, “condemns recourse to physi- 
cal force and even mitigates and moderates to some 
extent class warfare and the abolition of private pro- 
perty. It does not reject them entirely. It would seem 
as if Socialism were afraid of its own principles and of 
the conclusion drawn therefrom by the Communists, 
and in consequence were drifting towards the truth 
which Christian tradition has always held in re- 
spect ....” However, “whether Socialism be considered 
as a doctrine, or as a historical fact, or as a movement, 
if it really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church.” 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) 

On the other hand, the ideology of the totalitarian 
State, while proclaiming opposition to Liberalism and 
its ultimate radical issue, Communism, is in fact rooted 


. . . . . . . . deify 
n Liberalistic and Socialistic ideas, and tends to 

the State and completely subject the citizen We: 
State. Liberalism has long since revealed its ing a 
to find a right solution of the social question. | pee 
ism, and its offspring, Communism, expose eee i 
ciety to still graver dangers by offering “a remedy muc® 
more disastrous than the evil it is designed to ere 
(Quadragesimo Anno.) Totalitarianism, which be ae 
made its. own the crassest kind of racialism and na- 
tionalism, is a danger fraught with serious consequen- 
ces both for the countries affected by it and other 
nations. : 

We have witnessed in these past years, and are wit- 
nessing today, the failure, on the one hand, of extensive 
programs inaugurated in our country with the pee 
tion to bring about lasting economic security and sta- 
bility, and on the other hand the increasing tendency 
on the part of the Federal government as well as on 
the part of disappointed citizens, to ward off the dan- 
gers of Communism by extending governmental func- 
tions into every field of human activity. 

This condition imperatively demands the fearless ad- 
mission that the capitalistic-order has failed, that be- 
cause of its inherent fallacies and evils, attempts to 
save the tottering economic structure will of neces- 
sity lead to new disappointments. ‘ : 

In his Encyclical on the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, Pope Pius XI recalls the great benefits which 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the Condition of Labor has 
conferred on the Church and the world at large; de- 
velops more fully some of its social and economic doc- 
trines; and, finally, after arraigning modern economics 
and examining the nature of Socialism, exposes the 
root of the present social disorder and points out the 
only salutary cure, a reform of Christian morals. 

Pope Pius emphasizes the fact that, while tne sense 
of social responsibility since the promulgation of Rerum 
Novarum has been strengthened and as a consequence 
conditions have been improved in many respects, we 
are still in the first stages of social reconstruction. In 
a particular reference to the present condition of Labor, 
and certain difficulties of organizing Labor which must 
be met, he states with obvious reserve that “the way 
has been prepared for the Christian renewal of the 
whole social life.’ And in the same connection he de- 
plores the inadequacy of organizations for other sec- 
tions of society and emphasizes “the new needs of our 
age and the changed conditions of society which have 
rendered necessary a more precise application and am- 
plification of Leo’s doctrine.” 

After a lucid exposition of present conditions and 
problems and the rights and duties and proper func- 
tions of vital factors he comes to these momentous con- 
clusions: 

“Now this is the primary duty of the State and of 
all good citizens; to abolish conflict between classes 
with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote 
harmony between the various ranks of society. The 
aim: of social legislation must therefore be the re-estab- 
lishment of vocational groups. Society today still re- 
mains in a strained and therefore unstable and uncer- 
tain state, being founded on classes with contradictory 
interests and hence opposed to each other, and hence 
prone to enmity and strife ....To this grave disorder 
which is leading society to ruin a remedy must evidently 
be applied as speedily as possible.. But there cannot 
be question of any perfect cure, except this opposition 
be done away with, and well ordered members of the 
social body come into being anew, vocational groups 
namely, binding men together . ... according to the 
diverse functions which they exercise in society. For 
as nature induces those who dwell in close proximity 
to unite into municipalities, so those who practice the 
same trade or profession, economic or otherwise, are 
considered by man to be, if not essential to civil so- 
ciety, at least its natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment... .” (Quadragesimo Anno.) 

The organization and the functions, and the co-oper- 
ation of these groups joined together in friendly har- 
mony for the purpose of serving not only their own 
interest but above all of promoting the common good 


in the spirit of justice and imbued with social charity, 
are to be the result of free decision and not dictated 
or superimposed by governmental fiat. 

We urge our members to concentrate on the study 
of this most important part of the Holy Father’s pro- 
gram of reconstruction with the establishment of the 
corporative society as the ultimate goal. 


(To be continued) 


The Public School in the Philippine Islands 


W HILE the man in the street may be- 


lieve Philippine independence to have 
been granted by our country in fulfillment of 
our destiny to promote democracy in the world, 
those who know realize the sugar interests had 
more to do with this move than any considera- 
tion of an ideal nature. In some other respects 
too we have been Greeks bearing gifts to the 
people of the Philippine Islands. We have, for 
instance, “blessed” them with a school system 
from which God and Religion are banished to 
the extent we know to prevail in the Public 
Schools of our country. Nevertheless, should 
Spain’s tragic civil war be repeated in the 
Philippines some day, the blame would, of 
course, be placed on the Church. 


Whatever the condition of the Church and 
Religion may have been in those Islands prior 
to the Revolution and the establishment of the 
American régime, irreparable harm has been 
done those Filipinos who have since then passed 
through the Public Schools of the country. 


The school] situation existing in the Philip- 
pine Islands today is described by a priest, na- 
tive to the Islands, in a letter to an American 
benefactor who had provided him with books 
of instruction in the doctrines of the Church, 
suitable for the use of school children: 


“The problem, dear benefactor, of providing the 
youth in the Philippine Islands with religious instruc- 
tion is one most difficult to solve. All our Most Reyv- 
erend Bishops in the Philippines, in all the different 
Dioceses, are greatly worried over this problem. The 
Public Schools are overcrowded; on the other hand, the 
few and exceptional Catholic schools have only a few 
pupils. But the Public School pupils must be instructed 
in Religion, but how? To grant them instruction is a 
serious problem to solve. There are difficulties on every 
side; for instance, where are the necessary means to 
come from?” 


These statements are borne out fully by the 
communication of a zealous missionary of 
European birth, who tells the same benefactor: 


“Conditions in the Philippine Islands are not quite 
what you in a ‘Catholic Country’ may suppose them to 
be. About ninety-five percent of the youth are educated 
in Public Schools, without any religious instruction at 
all and with the impression that Religion is a thing of 
the past, not to say an outdated superstition. Here 
in my village of 8000 people, for instance, I have 2000 
Catholics and 6000 heretics, with an unknown number 
of pagans in the mountains. Most of the heretics do 
not attend any place of worship on Sundays. There 
are those supposed to be Catholics who marry without 
the slightest knowledge of any religion; they have 
hardly ever gone to Mass. There are 500 children in 
the Public Schools here and I daresay not 20 attend 
Mass on Sunday. I believe, and my superiors believe, 
and my Bishop believes, that a Catholic school is of 
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prime necessity in a place like this to rebuild Ca- 
tholicism.” 


The missioner then tells of his own little school, with 
an attendance of 200 pupils, and also that he wishes for 
no more scholars at the present time because of lack of 
funds! “TI have,” he writes, “been able, thank God, to 
keep the school afloat throughout the crisis. In 3 or 
4 months from now Sisters will take over my school, 
but I still will have to finance it.” 

And we who are, to an extent, responsible 
for the conditions now prevailing in the Philip- 
pine Islands rarely think of aiding missioners 
sues as those whose letters we have quoted 

rom. 


In Face of Odds 


O one has yet, to our knowledge, made a 

comparative study of Financial Reports of 
Catholic parishes in various parts of the coun- 
try. The results of an investigation of this 
kind would provide many surprises, we are 
quite sure. In many instances reports would 
prove what a terrible burden the administra- 
tion of parish affairs imposes on the pastor. 
And as regards the poorer parishes in cities 
and a vast number of parishes in rural Amer- 
ica, especially our far-flung Diaspora, such re- 
ports would provide irrefutable proofs that 
many priests are obliged to lead more than 
“the simple life.” 

For a number of years we have had access 
to the annual Financial Reports of a North Da- 
kota parish. We have read every annual issue 
with deep interest. The detailed account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures tells its own story. 
While the total receipts for 1937, for instance, 
seem satisfactory enough—$2,443.73—the re- 
sult of a comparison with the expenses for the 
same year arouses our compassion for those 
charged with the obligation of administering 
the affairs of this particular parish, one of a 
thousand or more in various parts of the coun- 
try, similarly situated. 

The clergy received $460 out of the sum re- 
ferred to; $300 was paid off on the mortgage 
(balance, $5000) and interest consumed an- 
other $290. Conditions made necessary the 
purchase of a new furnace, installation of 
which demanded, freight included, $386.11. At 
the end of the year there was left in the parish 
treasury $31.47. Such was the financial result 
of a year’s endeavor on the part of the pastor 
and a large number of willing members, and 
some less willing, to support their church and 
school. Knowing what the economic conditions 
in North Dakota are, due to years of low prices 
for agricultural products and droughts, one can 
but wonder that the parish actually accom- 
plished what the Financial Report for 1937 re- 
veals. But hats off to the pastors in the Ameri- 
can Diaspora, which stretches from Canada to 
the Rio Grande and, at least south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The shame of it is that “Peter Whiffin” 
never thought of these priests when he wrote 
the notorious article published in the Forum. 
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This Year’s Rural Life Conference 


OR the first time in a number of years 

the Catholic Rural Life Conference will 
conduct its annual meeting in what was origi- 
nally the Northwest Territory, ceded by Eng- 
land to the United States. Moreover, it is at 
Vincennes, Indiana, twice captured from the 
British by General George Rogers Clark during 
the Revolution, the conferences will be held 
from September 25th to 28th. Church services 
will be conducted in the old Cathedral of what 
was once the Diocese of Vincennes, whose first 
Bishop was the saintly Simon Gabriel Bruté. 

The city chosen for the Conference is ideally 
located in the center of the midwestern agricul- 
tural area, comprising Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and Illinois, while it is easy of access from 
such States as Kentucky and Missouri, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 

Considering the importance of the problems 
which the farmers of our country are strug- 
gling with at the present time, it is to be hoped 
that the Conference may be attended by a large 
number of members of the rural clergy and of 
men representing the estate whose existence is 
threatened. 


Need for Literature on the C. V. 


HE need for a history of the C. V. has long 

been felt; unfortunately, the book that 
was to be written as one of the results of the 
enthusiasm engendered by the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration of the founding of our organization 
in 1930 has not as yet been completed, largely 
due to circumstances over which its author had 
no control. By the same token of misadventure 
the two brief histories of the C. V., the one pub- 
lished in 1928 under the title ‘‘Champions of 
the Catholic Cause,” and the other brought out 
by the Diamond Jubilee Committee, are out of 
print. But a new publication of this kind must 
be produced in the near future, because of a 
growing demand for information on the his- 
tory and the policies of the organization. This 
conviction was brought home to us by a request 
for an informative leaflet or brochure on the 
past and present of the C. V., addressed to the 
Bureau by Mr. Gerard A. Poll, President, the 
C. V. of New Jersey, who explained his need 
of such a history as follows: 


“You can appreciate that, since we young fellows 
take over various offices in the Verein, we attempt to 
lead a movement whose history we do not know. The 
older generation has failed to pass on to us in Khe 
course of years this knowledge. What I am particu- 
larly interested in is, ‘the Verein was first in this, that, 
and the other spiritual, social and economic program in 
our country during the past eighty-two years.’ ”’ 


Mr. Poll desired this information with the 
purpose in view of addressing a group of young 
and well educated men, willing to co-operate to 
the best of their respective abilities, but anxi- 
ous, on the other hand, to know what the C. V. 
and its program represent. “The information 


I have requested will,” he continues, “also 
prove of service to me when I appear before so- 
cieties not affiliated with our organization.” 

The mail containing this letter brought a re- 
quest from Mr. John Wiesler, Jr., Secretary of 
the C. V. of Pa. and its Philadelphia Branch, 
for leaflets on the activities of the C. V. Writ- 
ing on behalf of the Yolksverein of his city, Mr. 
Wiesler says: 


“They claim that quite a few people have no_knowl- 
edge of the work of the C. V. and the Central Bureau. 
If you have anything of this kind, send us 500 copies 
for distribution at a mass meeting, to be conducted 
here.” 


We are grateful for both of these letters and 
consider them happy tokens of genuine inter- 
est in the C. V. 


Proving Their Claim 


N an era of pragmatism when every organi- 

zation must prove the practical value of its 
work to justify its existence, even Catholics are 
sometimes prone to question the right of many 
religious societies to exist at all. Members of 
the C. V. need have no qualms of conscience in 
this regard, however; a merely cursory review 
of the activities of their organization and the 
Central Bureau will show a just proportion of 
effort has been expended upon practical action. 

Shipments of clothing to missionaries for dis- 
tribution among members of three of the lowli- 
est groups in our country, the Indians, the 
Mexicans and the Negroes, furnish sufficient 
proof of this contention. Since 1930 upwards 
of forty tons of clothing and shoes have 
been forwarded to these missioners by the Bu- 
reau. These gifts of wearing apparel, donated 
by members of the C. V. and the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, have elicited hundreds of 
letters from missionaries, expressing the gra- 
titude of their impoverished people for such 
necessary items as coats, dresses, suits, etc. 

In addition to clothing, hundreds of packages, car- 
tons, and boxes, containing quilts, blankets, periodicals 
and books, medicines, altar supplies, and similar arti- 
cles, have been dispatched to needy mission stations 
over this period. Moreover, in the twenty-one years 
the Bureau has engaged in Mission Aid endeavor, 
more than $175,000 in cash contributions have been 
sent missionaries located in all parts of the world. 

This brief survey of only one phase of the 
Bureau’s work should convince even the carp- 
ing critic that the C. V. and the Bureau are 
really “doing something” practical, something 
constructive to further the cause of Christ, and 
have achieved a record of which every mem- 
ber may be justifiably proud. 


According to the Montreal Standard, from as 
far north as Hudson Strait to where Quebec 
touches the United States there is not one man 
in Quebec province living on direct relief, ex- 
cept in the Montreal area. , 

Daily Star 


Regina, Sask. 
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YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Bethlehem Convention Drafts Pertinent 
Resolution on Youth Question 


S indicated in the columns devoted to a 
resumé of the Bethlehem convention of 
the C. C. V. of A., one of the outstanding de- 
velopments of the year has been the re- 
awakened interest in the Youth Movement on 
the part of constituent societies. This was es- 
pecially noticeable at the convention, at which 
Several sessions and conferences, devoted exclu- 


sively to youth, were conducted before large 
audiences. 


As a result of the deliberations of the leaders 
of the movement, headed by Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president of the C. V., a 
significant resolution was drafted and adopted 
by the delegates. Calling attention to the mu- 
tual responsibilities between young people and 
their elders, the proposition points to the con- 
structive program of activities prepared by 
the officers, especially as embodied in “A Guide 
for the Training of Catholic Youth for Catho- 
lic Action,” written by Rev. Frs. Bruemmer 
and Schuler and published by the Central Bu- 
reau. The full text of the resolution follows: 


_The Youth Movement of the Central Verein recog- 
nizes full well the evident fact that the youth of today 
will be the men and women of tomorrow. It is an an- 
swer to the call of reason and an acceptance of the 
mandate given by the Vicar of Christ, who insists that 
all of us—because we have all been created by one 
God, redeemed by the blood of one Savior, sanctified 
by one Holy Spirit, destined for one and the same 
heaven—belong to one family and constitute one social 
body. It is the duty of all, youth included, says the 
Holy Father, to co-operate in the work of spreading 
God’s Kingdom. 

Thus, the Catholic Youth Movement seeks to preserve 
in our young Catholics the supernatural life they have 
received in Baptism, to cherish and increase the effects 
of the power of the Holy Spirit bestowed in Confirma- 
tion, and to maintain their loyalty to Christ, their Di- 
vinely appointed Captain. By so doing we are assist- 
ing them, we believe, in developing truly Christian 
characters, are preparing them to edify and influence 
others for good, are inspiring them to step into the 
ranks with their devoted elders, and thereby enrich the 
spiritual treasury begun and continued for some 83 
years by the Central Verein. 

A society does not stand in need only of members 
united for a definite purpose. It must at the same time 
possess a program of action at once simple and effec- 
tive. Consequently, we are pleased to note that the 
“Guide for the Training of Catholic Youth for Catholic 
Action” has been placed at our disposal by the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein. For this service we are 
indeed grateful, because it offers a program that is in- 
teresting, instructive and impelling. We say “impell- 
ling” deliberately, for the outline invites us to make 
use of our talents and resources and thus give evidence 
of the faith within us. We trust this booklet will re- 
ceive as much consideration from those it is intended to 
serve as was given to its preparation. 

We consider it advisable that our young people not 
only be encouraged to attend State and national con- 
ventions of various Catholic societies, but also that, 
whenever necessary, they be granted financial aid. 
Such action will reveal to them active interest and 
leadership on the part of the members of the older 
generation. Moreover, true leadership demands a spirit 


co-operation, a willingness to make sacrifices, a deep 
ove for one’s neighbor, and a great amount of patience 
sustained by divine grace. 


ak Bo ok 


_ Amid a storm of protest, charges of radical- 
ism and counter charges of “Fascism,” the Sec- 
ond Annual World Youth Congress met at Vas- 
sar College, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the week 
of Aug. 14th, to discuss the condition of youth 
throughout the world and to arrive, if possible, 
at some solutions to vexing social questions of 
the day. 

Although the city officials of Poughkeepsie refused 
to take cognizance of the meeting, many prominent 
personages endorsed the convention. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, wife of the president, addressed one of the 
assemblies and later denied it was a “red” congress. 
However, the convention was denounced vigorously by 
the Catholic press, and two of the leading non-sectari- 
an American youth organizations, the Boy Scouts and 
the Boy’s Clubs of America, disdained to send dele- 
gates, the former because the congress “is not genuine- 
ly representative of the youth of America and has to 
a very considerable extent been dominated by the 
Communist groups in America,” according to James 
E. West, chief scout executive. 

While all charges of radicalism have been repeatedly 
denied, the opinion of many observers indicates a great 
number of the delegates were “progressive pinks” if 
not out-and-out reds. 


% 56 Be 


The world over youth is today organized or 
being organized. In an article in the Australa- 
sian Mr. W. D. Kennedy, honorary secretary of 
the Victorian Assistant Masters’ Association 
and a leading officer in the Australian Boy 
Scouts, draws attention to what is being done 
in Europe, in our country and Canada in the 
way of organizing youth movements. As re- 
gards Australia, on the other hand, he says the 
public conscience appears to have been hither- 
to little touched by the needs of youth organiza- 
tions. But times are changing and already he 
says a sentiment is stirring in Australia to es- 
tablish an Australian Council of Youth on the 
American and Canadian pattern. 

New South Wales has such a council already 
functioning in a small way, and preliminary 
steps have been taken in Victoria to achieve the 
same object. ‘There should be no State bound- 
aries ultimately, however, in such a venture, 
and the wholehearted support of the thinking 
public will be necessary to achieve success. nm 
view of the trend of world organization to give 
youth a chance to express itself as it might, 
Australia can scarcely afford to lag behind. In 
a British community we naturally value the 
freedom with which our many organizations 
can exist without hindrance or political domina- 
tion, and we instinctively shrink from attempts 
at regimentation; but the way, perhaps, has 
been shown now, from the American and Cana- 
dian experiments, how Australians can join in 
what has been termed “The World Adventure of 
VOUT. a: 4 

Let Catholics pause and consider well the last 
sentence. What attitude is Catholic youth go- 
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ing to assume toward this adventure? The is- 
sue must be faced. 
k 


Intended to assist young boys between the 
ages of 14 and 18, a new Catholic Youth Move- 
ment has been launched in Dublin, under the 
patronage of St. John Bosco. The school-leav- 
ing age in Ireland is 14 and once out of school 
young people are subjected to many temptations 
and frequently are forced into blind-alley jobs. 
The present idea is to establish societies com- 
posed of the alumni of the parochial schools; 
the organizations will be conducted by volun- 
teer workers, and the co-operation of employers 
will be sought in obtaining employment for the 
members. 


A program of spiritual activities has been adopted 
and in addition opportunities will be provided for study, 
access to libraries, courses in general education, music, 
drama, lectures, amusements and sports. 

Leaders of the movement are likewise considering 
inaugurating farm. colonies near cities and towns. 


We a4 HG 


There are few countries anywhere in which 
youth movements of one kind or another are not 
attempted. Recently the president of the Grail 
Movement in New South Wales reported that 
her branch of the organization is endeavoring 
to train young women to use their talents and 
energies as apostles of the Church. 

Already classes have been organized for girls in liter- 


ature, art, music and useful crafts, while other sections 
are devoted to a study of charitable and social work. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


WO remedies for the American farmers’ 

economic ills were recommended by Rev. 
Urban Baer, of Cashton, Wis., a well known 
“farmers’ priest” and a friend of our organiza- 
tion, in an address to a gathering of farmers 
held in Wisconsin recently. The speaker urged 
a vigorous enforcement of the Sherman anti- 
turst law and the establishment of more pro- 
ducer-consumer co-operatives. 

Fr. Baer asserted that “one of the main reasons why 
thousands of farmers are losing their farms annually 
is that some monoplies, exploiters and speculators have 
for a long time actually robbed the farmers of a just 
price.” 

“That few,” he continued, “have economic security, 
while the lot of the many is economic insecurity,” and 


insisted farmers become less individualistic and more 
co-operative in marketing their crops. 


* ok ok 


A recent issue of the Madras Journal of Co- 
operation, published by the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Union at Royapettah, Madras, In- 
dia, calls attention to a statement contained in 
Co-operative Information, a magazine issued at 
irregular intervals by the International Labor 
Office in Geneva, relating to the co-operative 
credit societies in Switzerland. 


“Among the financial institutions of all types and 
groups,’ the article states, “the Raiffeisen societies 


[the institutions on which Credit Unions are based] 
have shown the most important development propor- 
tionately. They also constitute the only group of bank- 
ing institutions in the country in which so far, no bank- 
ruptcies have occurred or compositions made, and which 
have never sought the assistance of the State. 

In our country also the Credit Unions have 
more than vindicated the hope of their found- 
ers. Despite this, however, many Catholic 
groups seem reluctant to start one of these peo- 
ple’s banks, although their financial soundness 
and the good they are capable of rendering 
their members have been amply demonstrated 
in almost every instance where one was estab- 
lished. 4, 

The British Canadian Co-operative Society 
returned to its members in purchase dividends 
during the last financial year nearly one hun- 
dred and four thousand dollars. Its great turn- 
over for 1937 of $1,300,00 accrued from the true 
application of a fundamental Rochdale prin- 
ciple—self-help and mutual-help—by some 
thousands of coal miners. 

Although the area from which the British Canadian 
Co-operative Society draws its trade has a limited popu- 
lation of small purchasing power compared with some 
large cities in the United States where co-operative so- 
cieties have been successfully established, it dwarfs all 
of them of its type in the number of members, trade 
volume, annual surplus, and the savings it has returned 
to its members in the past. The story of its achieve- 
ments is not of yesterday or today, but extends over a 
period of nearly thirty-two years. During its first quar- 
ter of a century it returned two million dollars in pur- 
chase dividends to its members, an average for the 
whole period of ten percent of their purchases. The 
British Canadian Society is the Rochdale Pioneers’ So- 
ciety of the North American Continent. 


i See 


With a charter membership of 14, the St. 
Andrew’s Parish Credit Union of Rochester, 
N. Y., was organized on July 25th. The 
new C. U. owes its existence largely to the ef- 
forts of Rev. George W. Eckl, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s, whose interest was first aroused, re- 
ports the Rochester Cowrier, by the work of the 
C. U. Committee of the Rochester Branch of the 
C. V., advocates of people’s banks for over ten 
years. 


Mr. John J. Ammerling, director of the New York 
State C. U. League, addressed the organization meet- 
ing, complimenting the members on their foresight in 
sponsoring such a beneficent undertaking. Two mem- 
bers of the Holy Family C. U. of Rochester, a group 
likewise conducted by our people, discussed the experi- 
ences of their organization during its 15 months’ oper- 
ation. 

ok * Ce a 


Probably due to the fact that the Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania, influenced by the 
money lenders, had so long neglected to pass 
a Credit Union enabling act, there exist in that 
State today 352 Federal Credit Unions, three 
more than in the State of New York. On the 
other hand, there are only 60 Federal Credit 
Unions in Massachusetts, the first State to pass 
an enabling act, while only one Credit Union 
has been chartered by the Federal Government 
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in Wisconsin. Nevada, although extremely 
poly populated, has three and little Vermont 
our. 


The total number of Federal Credit Unions was 2.8 
on July 31st of this year; out of this number 28 fhe 
been. organized in the month of July. Of these only 
one is classified as “religious”, while two others of an 
associational nature are listed as “co-operatives” and 
three as “fraternal and professional.” The total num- 
ber of “religious,” or Parish Credit Unions is 63, as 
against only 30 organized by Labor Unions. 


Kk * ke 


Our Credit Union collaborator in the North- 

west, Mr. August Springob, president of the 
Wisconsin Cath. Parish C.U. Conf., contributed 
a valuable article to the July issue of Church 
Property Administration, on the P.C.U. move- 
ment. After pointing out the need for Credit 
Unions in parishes and indicating the advant- 
ages to be derived from membership in these 
people’s banks, the writer asserts: 
_ “It is not our intention to deny the possibilities of 
irregularities” in the operation of P.C.U.’s. But, he 
continues, “a perusal of the past history of credit 
unions indicates the great improbability of such a hap- 
pening. The safeguards demanded by law have made 
the credit union more ‘fool-proof’ than any other fi- 
nancial institution.” In this connection he points to the 
fact that since the first Parish Union was founded in 
1909, in the United States, not one has failed. 

Mr. Springob likewise refutes the contention that the 
Church is in the banking business by endorsing the 
movement. “It is the parishioners who organize a co- 
operative banking business for the benefit of their own 
membership, forcing no one into their ranks. The 
church reaps no benefit from the operation of a credit 
union, other than to see its parishioners attain eco- 
nomic independence.” 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Eliza- 
beth, September 10-11. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Washing- 
ton, September 18-20. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: Indianapolis, September 18-20. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Ohio: Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Madison, 
September 25-26. 


New York Branches Obtain Sixth Mandate 
for Catholic Action 


1 Pisee New York Branches of the C. V. and 
the C. W. U. have been given the espisco- 
pal Mandate to participate in Catholic Action 
in the Diocese of Buffalo by Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, Bishop of that See. Receipt of the 
Mandate, addressed to Rev. Emil Deck, pastor 
of St. Mary of Sorrows Parish, Buffalo, and 
spiritual director of the Cath. Federation of 
that city, was announced at a recent joint meet- 
ing of the organization, held Aug. 18th, 


The Mandate of Bishop Duffy is the sixth our New 
‘York Branches have obtained since the C. V. secured 


the general Mandate of the Bi : i i 
Seen since. ) e Bishops’ Committee in No- 


A feature of the Buffalo meeting was the display of 
articles for home and foreign missions prepared by 
local organizations affiliated with the Women’s Union. 


C. V. Executive Dies in Auto Crash 


OLEMN requiem mass was celebrated on 

Aug. 24th, in St. Philip’s Church, Crafton, 
Pa., for the late Mr. P. Jos. Hess, member-at- 
large of the C. V. executive committee and sec- 
retary of the Cath. Knights of St. George for 
the past. o2 years. Rev. Edwin P. Fusseneg- 
ger, spiritual director of the Pennsylvania State 
Branch, was celebrant of the funeral mass. Mr. 
Hess, who was 63 years old, died Aug. 20th as 
a result of injuries sustained the previous day 
at Elizabeth, N. J., while driving from New 
York to the Bethlehem convention of the C. V. 
Other occupants of the machine, who were in- 
jured more or less seriously, were Fr. Fussen- 
egger, Mr. John Eibeck, honorary president of 
the C. V. and president of the Knights of St. 
George, and Mr. Frank Stifter, former presi- 
dents ©,oVis of. Pa: 


A requiem mass was read during the convention for 
the deceased and convention delegates on several occa- 
sions offered prayers for the repose of his soul. 

Mr. Hess was born in Germany, near Cologne, com- 
ing to this country at the age of 11. In addition to the 
offices mentioned, he was an officer of several building 
and loan associations, and assisted in the organization 
of the Knights Life Insurance Co. The deceased is 
survived by his widow, five sons and two daughters. 
Let us add: his death was most edifying; he prayed in 
an audible tone, constantly and fervently, using his 
mother tongue. 


Texas League Holds Imposing Convention 


ONORED by the presence of Most Rev. 

Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San 
Antonio, delegates to the 40th annual conven- 
tion of the State League of Texas conducted 
what has since been accounted a highly suc- 
cessful convention. The meeting took place at 
Hallettsville, on July 12-14. 

Outstanding among the events arranged by 
the officers was the Catholic Day celebration 
held on the second day of the convention, con- 
sisting of a solemn field mass, celebrated by 
Rev. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., and a mass meet- 
ing in the afternoon. The sermon of the mass 
was preached by Archbishop Drossaerts, who 
commended the members of the League for 
their efforts in behalf of Catholic Action and 
urged them to persevere in the practice of the 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Speakers at the mass meeting included Rev. Frederic 
J. Mann, C.SS.R., of San Antonio, who discussed “Labor 
and Communism”; Herbert J. Scheibl, editor of the 
Southern Messenger, diocesan newspaper of San An- 
tonio, “The Development of Catholic Unity”; and Mrs 
Joe Franta, of Hallettsville, “Catholic Women in Home 
Life.” 

Considerable time was devoted to various youth 


meetings. The first of these took place in the city hall 
on afternoon of the first day, while the youth mass 
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meeting was conducted on Wednesday evening. A 
total of seven addresses were delivered at the latter 
gathering, under the general direction of Rev. Paul 
Charcut, of Pilot Point. Three priests, two young men 
and three young ladies participated in the youth as- 
sembly, attended by some 500 people. 

The first day was occupied with the opening busi- 
ness session, addresses of welcome by civic officials and 
others, presentation of the State banner to the local 
society, and the reading of the annual messages by the 
presidents of the State Branches. Mr. Joe A. Grah- 
man, of Hallettsville, addressed the morning session 
on Thursday, discussing the “Farm Question,” while 
Rt. Rey. J. B. Gleissner, of Bryan, recalled his experi- 
ences among Catholic students at a Texas secular col- 
lege. Thursday afternoon was devoted to a discussion 
of the 10 resolutions adopted by the convention. 

Officers elected for the coming year include: presi- 
dent, Gus J. Strauss, Hallettsville; secretary, Walter 
E. Albrecht, San Antonio; and treasurer, F. A. Schmidt, 
High Hill. Olfen was selected as the site of the 1939 
convention. 


Brief Meeting of Pennsylvania Branch 


N order to give delegates attending the 45th 

annual convention of the C. V. of Pennsyl- 
vania an opportunity to attend sessions of the 
national assembly, the Branch conducted only a 
one-day meeting, prior to the opening of the na- 
tional convention in Bethlehem. Plans for the 
gathering were disrupted somewhat by the 
absence of Rev. Edwin P. Fussenegger, spiri- 
tual director, and Mr. Frank Stifter, president, 
who were injured in an automobile accident 
that claimed the life of Mr. P. Jos. Hess, of 
Pittsburgh. 

The executive board meeting, scheduled for 
Friday evening, Aug. 19th, was postponed, 
while the convention mass, scheduled to be read 
by Rev. Fussenegger on Saturday, was cancelled. 
However, Rev. Scott A. Fasig, pastor of Holy 
Ghost Parish, conducted Benediction services 
before the opening of the business sessions. 

Appointment of committees and reading of 
local reports occupied the attention of delegates 
at the morning meeting. The affiliation of six 
new societies during the year was announced to 
the some 80 delegates representing the State- 
wide affiliated societies. 

Secretary F, William Kersting, of Pittsburgh, dis- 
cussed the operation of a Parish Credit Union; a com- 
munication from a district group protesting the block- 
booking of motion pictures was read and commented 
upon. Plans for stimulating interest in the activities of 
the Branch and for increasing the membership were 
considered at some length by the delegates. 

Mr. Frank C. Blied, retiring president of the C. V., 
spoke at the afternoon session, admonishing his hear- 
ers to be mindful of their obligations both to Church 
and State. Mr. Leo Taglang, president of the recently 
established youth organization of Holy Ghost Parish 
outlined the accomplishments of that group. Mr. Her- 
man Spiegel, general C. V. convention chairman, urged 


the delegates to concern themselves more with the prob- 
lems of Youth. 


_ Officers elected for the coming year include: spiritual 
director, Fr, Fussenegger; president, Mr. Spiegel; first 
vice-president, Eugene Phillips, ‘Williamsport; second 
vice-president, John Mroshinskie, Bethlehem; financial 
secretary, John Wiesler, Jr., Philadelphia; recording 
secretary, F. William Kersting, Pittsburgh; and treasu- 
rer, George M. Ortwein, Sr., Bethlehem. 


Women’s Union Begins In Memoriam En- 
rollment for First Spiritual Director 


N In Memoriam Enrollment to honor the 

memory of their first spiritual director, 
Rev. S. P. Hoffmann, has been begun by the 
National Cath. Women’s Union. The treasurer 
of the organization recently forwarded the C. 
V. $25 as the first offering toward this mem- 
orial. 


Fr. Hoffmann, who was stationed at Effingham, Ill., 
was an enthusiastic promoter of the women’s activi- 
ties. Shortly after the N.C.W.U. was established, in 
1916, Fr. Hoffmann, as spiritual director, founded the 
Official Bulletin of the organization. Fr. Hoffmann, 
was succeeded as spiritual director by the late Rev. 
Albert Mayer. 


Maternity Guild Formed in Baltimore 


NEW maternity Guild unit has been or- 

ganized in Baltimore by Rev. Jos. J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., the originator of the 
plan. The new organization, called the Guild 
of Our Mother of Perpetual Help and St. 
Gerard, was established at the recent monthly 
meeting of the Maryland Branch of the C. V. 
and the N. C. W. U., attended by Fr. Schage- 
mann. 

Other units are in process of formation in 
Cleveland and Elmira, according to Fr. Schage- 
mann, who reports that requests for informa- 
tion concerning the Guild have been received 
from various parts of the United States and 
from foreign countries. 

Similar in organization to other Guilds, the Balti- 
more unit has five classes of members: founders, pa- 
trons, sustaining members, associate members, and fa- 
mily members. Members of the last class are asked to 
pay $10 yearly if possible, either in a lump sum or in 
convenient installments. 


Mr. Blied to Present Scroll Conveying Papal 
Blessing to Dionne Quintuplets 


HILE in Rome with the group of C. V. 

and N. C. W. U. members in June, Mr. 
Frank C. Blied was entrusted with an unusual 
commission. The at that time C. V. president 
was instructed to take to the Dionne quintup- 
lets, of Callander, Ontario, a scroll conveying 
the special blessing of the Holy Father to the 
children. 


Immediately following the Bethlehem convention of 
the C. V., Mr. Blied departed for Callander to deliver 
the scroll to the Dionne children. 

4 The parchment, bearing the papal seal, reads as fol- 
ows: 

“Most Holy Father 

“Dionne Yvonne, Cecile, Annette, Emilie, Marie 

“And family 

“humbly prostrate at the feet of Your Holiness, beg 
the Apostolic Benediction and a Plenary Indulgence to 
be gained at the hour of death, on condition that, being 
truly sorry for their sins, even though unable to con- 
fess them and to receive the holy Viaticum, they shall 
a ree Invoke with their lips or heart the Holy Name 
of Jesus. 


_“The Holy Father has graciously granted these pe- 
titions. 
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“Given at the Vatican on the 28th day of May, 1938. 
(Signed) “Joseph Migorsi 
“Archbishop of Nicomedensis.” 


Benevolent Society Marks Golden Jubilee 


ESS than two months after it was organ- 

ized, in June, 1888, the St. Anthony’s Be- 
nevolent Society, of St. Anthony’s Parish, St. 
Louis, voted to affiliate with the Central Ver- 
pin, When the organization observed the gold- 
en jubilee of its founding, on July 31st, the 
president was able to report the society had 
“ver Since remained loyal to the C. V._ Its pres- 
ent president is Mr. Al. G. Wackenheim, a regu- 
lar attendant at our national conventions for 
many years. 

Some 200 members assembled in the parish 
church and participated in solemn high mass 
and benediction, celebrated by their spiritual 
director and pastor, Rev. Bernard Wewer, O. 
FM. Following mass a Communion Breakfast 
was served in the school hall. Guest speaker 
on this occasion was Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, As- 
sistant to the Director of the Central Bureau, 
who discussed the work of benevolent societies 
in general, the record of the St. Anthony’s So- 
ciety, and the activities of the Central Bureau 
and the C. V. 

The organizer of the society, Rev. Innocenz Wappel- 
horst, O.F.M., distinguished scholar, set before the early 
members a three-fold objective: ‘a prod in the perform- 
ance of religious duties, mutual aid in cases of sick- 
ness and death, and the furtherance of social activi- 
ties among the Catholic men of the parish.” 

During its fifty years’ existence, the society, one of 
the first members of the Cath. Union of Missouri, has 
paid out sick benefits amounting to $49,425.73, death 
benefits of $63,081, and $4650 to members at the death 
of their wives. Last March the death benefit payment 
was increased from $300 to $400; sick benefits amount 
to $8.75 per week, up to $300. Dues charged are $1 
per month; present membership totals 346. 

Present at the golden jubilee celebration were seven 
of the eight surviving charter members. 


Ten Pertinent and Timely Resolutions 
Adopted by Texas Convention 


UR position is still the same it has always 

been: the question of control of child la- 
bor is one which should rest with the States... 
We urge our affiliated societies to remain vigi- 
lant and active in their opposition to every at- 
tempt that may be made to bring about a 
change in the Federal constitution which would 
deprive State and parents of control over their 
children.” 

Thus did the annual convention of the State 
League of Texas, meeting at Hallettsville, July 
12-14, reiterate its stand on the child-labor 
amendment. The proposed Vandenberg 
amendment was rejected with equal vigor by 
the delegates. { 

i te of the world today, the meet- 
aa Fe rceeral of Christian life, Christian 
charity and social justice as positive remedies to ameli- 
orate existing evils. “Let us not only continue to com- 
bat Communism as a wrong and destructive doctrine,” 


the resolution on “Social Justice” states, “but also la- 
bor actively in the interest of social justice by remov- 
ing the conditions responsible for Communism.” 

As regards the practice of women in industry, the 
Hallettsville assembly declared “the employment of 
married women constitutes a great obstacle to the res- 
toration of a proper economic order.” The resolution 
on “Catholic Family Life” defines the ideal family as 
“a home where parents love each other and their chil- 
dren, where children love each other and their par- 
ents, and all try to make each other happy and prac- 
tice the principles of the Catholic religion.” 

Other resolutions pledged allegiance to the Holy 
Father; commended efforts on behalf of the missions; 
urged farmers “to become leaders in farm organizations 
for the protection of their mutual interests”; recom- 
mended the reading of Catholic literature, urged sup- 
port of the Legion of Decency, and condemned objec- 
tionable publications; deplored the present tendency to 
commercialize the Sunday; and advised a separate pro- 
gram be prepared for the delegates of young men’s 
and young women’s societies, reeommending that mem- 
bers of all Catholic youth organizations, whether af- 
filiated with the State League or not, be invited to at- 
tend future conventions. 


Monopoly 


EPLORING the results of monopolistic 
practices in our country, delegates to the 
recent Kansas Branch convention emphatically 
declared themselves in favor of the elimination - 
of all unauthorized monopolies, “proceeding 
from the premise that the promotion of the 
common good and the welfare of the citizens is 
the primary obligation of any government.” 

The resolution in question calls attention to 
the fact that while our country is blessed with 
a wealth of raw material, “vast numbers of 
Americans are at present undernourished, 
poorly clothed, and miserably housed,” and 
ascribes this condition to “clever monopolistic 
practices” and to high commodity prices, “out 
of all proportion to the true value of a large 
number of manufactured articles.” 

“In consequence,” the statement continues, “it is im- 
possible to drive a nail, as it were, without paying ex- 
orbitant toll to those who control a great part of our 
natural wealth, such as mineral resources, timber, 
water power, or such means of production as smelters, 
steel mills, and, in fact, a vast number of concerns of 
every kind, some of which abuse the privileges the pa- 
tent laws of our country grant the owners of inven- 
tions.” 

A total of seven resolutions were adopted by 
the convention, dealing with various religious, 
social, political and economic questions. 


Necrology 


WHOLEHEARTED promoter of our 
cause, and collaborator especially of the 
C. U. of Arkansas, Rev. Francis A. Schwab, C. 
S.Sp., died on Aug. 1st, at Morrilton, where 
for 12 years he had served as pastor of Sacred 
Heart Parish. He had been appointed pastor 
of a parish in Pittsburgh, Pa., but was called 
by death before leaving for his new post. In- 
terment took place in Millvale, Pa., home town 
of the deceased, who was 55 years old. 
Requiem high mass was celebrated on Aug. 3rd by 
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Rev. Charles Wolffer, C.S.Sp., with Most Rev. John B. 
Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, presiding in the sanc- 
tuary. 

A familiar figure at conventions of our Arkansas 
Branch and at local district league meetings, Fr. 
Schwab gave generously of his time and energies es- 
pecially to the cause of education. Ordained at Paris 
in 1910, the deceased held pastorates in Michigan, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Arkansas. 


Dwindling Supply, Increased Demand 


HILE the number of German books, in- 

tended for distribution among mission- 
aries and settlers in Saskatchewan and Brazil, 
has sufficed for our purpose, all too few books 
in English have reached us in recent months. 
But there is a constant demand for Catholic 
books of this kind. There are libraries in India 
and Ceylon that request them; a number of 
Carmelite monasteries, for example, look to the 
Central Bureau for spiritual books in the Eng- 
lish language. In addition, there are the No- 
vitiate of Native Brothers in Southern Africa 
and “Home Sweet Home” at Baguio in the 
Philippine Islands whose needs we must not 
forget. The Superior of the Scheutveld Fath- 
ers recently wrote us from over there: 


“We owe you so much for procuring for us and the 
sick and old Fathers and those coming here for their 
annual retreat interesting reading matter .... We take 
this opportunity to ask you to continue to help us dur- 
ing the coming year by sending us from time to time 
some books or interesting magazines.” 

May we not ask priests to let us have books 
they may be able to spare and to remember our 
needs in this respect when making their last 
will? 


The Rising Tide of Pamphlets 


INCE the invention of printing from 

movable type every approaching crisis in 
human affairs has resulted in the production of 
a veritable flood of pamphlets. Pamphleteers 
and their products are as characteristic of 
troubled times as stormy petrels of wind-lashed 
seas. The fact that in our country innumer- 
able pamphlets have left the presses in recent 
years is significant proof that not all’s well 
with the United States. 


The Library of the C. V. has been fortunate 
in securing an unusually large number of such 
pamphlets, partly through the courtesy of Con- 
gressman Cochran; at some future time they 
will yield much valuable information regarding 
present conditions to historians of our epoch. 
The Indianapolis Public Library is also solicit- 
ing gifts of this nature consistently; a special 
Pamphlet Division is developing ‘an extensive 
collection of readable pamphlets and mono- 
graphs on all important subjects.” According 
to a circular letter, issued by the Division, 
“these publications are housed together for the 
convenience of patrons, and are displayed on 
tables where they may be easily examined or 
borrowed for home use.” An initial twelve 


months publicity program is in operation 
“which reaches all types of workers, profes- 
sional persons, civic leaders, executives, and the 
general reading public.” The C. B. has been 
requested to contribute to this collection. 

May we, on our part, make use of this opportunity 
to request our members to donate any pamphlet or 
broadsheet that may fall into their hands to the C. V. 
Library? We are especially anxious to obtain printed 
matter of this kind published in the interest of organ- 
ized Labor, the Farm Labor Party, the Socialist or 
Communist Party, etc. etc. 


MISCELLANY 


In accordance with the terms of the will of 
the late Rev. Albert Mayer, spiritual director 
of the N. C. W. U. from 1923 until early this 
year and member of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action, the executor of the estate, Rev. 
A. B. Baumann, of Wardsville, Mo., has turned 
over to the Bureau the library of the deceased. 

Fr. Mayer’s library, composed chiefly of books, pam- 
phlets and magazines pertaining to the Social Question, 
especially to labor and the activities of women, con- 


sisted of 298 books, 263 pamphlets, and four cartons 
of magazines, both bound and unbound. 


After extended deliberation and many con- 
ferences by special committees, the Knights of 
St. George, fraternal organization established 
in 1881, with headquarters in Pittsburgh, has 
announced a new organization plan for the ad- 
mission of members. 

Henceforth full time organizers will be employed, ac- 
cording to Mr. John Hibeck, president. ‘We are confi- 
dent this plan will prove successful, and are anxious to 
secure the services of additional representatives,” he 
declared. To make it worth the while of solicitors of 


new business, attractive premiums and commissions are 
being offered. 


Although published last year “The Reforma- 
tion of Institutions” by Rev. J. F. MacDonnell, 
S.J., first of the Central Bureau Social Recon- 
struction Series of pamphlets, continues to re- 
ceive favorable mention. 

A recent issue of the St. Joseph Magazine, published 
by the Benedictine Fathers at Mt. Angel, Oregon, for 
example, states that it explains “in concrete terms the 


central section of the papal document, which so many 
persons find difficult.” 


“Many such brochures will be needed before the papal 
doctrine becomes everyday thought to even the Catho- 
lic population of the U. S.,” the reviewer continues. 
“This is a good beginning.” 


Commending the C. V. as a “tried and sub- 
stantial organization of German-American Ca- 
tholics,” the May issue of Catholic Action, of- 
ficial organ of the Natl. Cath. Welfare Council, 
extends “sincere congratulations to the C. V. 
and the Women’s Union upon their magnificent 
accomplishments during the past year.” 

The writer reviews the Official Report of the 
82nd annual convention, conducted last August 
in Hartford, Conn., which, he says, “shows an 
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Impressive array of activities” promoted by our 
organizations. 

Especial praise is accorded the resolutions adopted 
y the convention. “The year by year resolutions of 
the C. V. are always carefully thought out and well 
written,” it is said. “Their perusal over a period of 
years would give the reader an excellent and accurate 
picture of the main social movements of the time.” 


During the first six months of 1938 the Cath. 
Life Insurance Union of Texas, insurance affili- 
ate of the State League of Texas, wrote $98,- 
500 worth of new business, and raised its mem- 
bership to 1566. Total insurance listed on the 
books of the Union is $1,308,000, of which over 
$60,000 represents paid-up insurance. 


At the present time the Insurance Union is 143.3 
percent solvent. Besides maintaining the legal reserve, 
the organization has a surplus reserve as well. Ac- 
cording to the secretary’s report, the average age of 
members is 36 years, eight months. 


One of the leading Catholic reviews in the 
English language, The Month, of London, con- 
siders the digest of various utterances of our 
Holy Father concerning Catholic Action, as 
classified and expounded for social study by Fr. 
J. D. Loeffler, S.J., and published by the Cen- 
tral Bureau with the title ‘Catholic Directives’ 
“admirably adapted for the purpose of trans- 
lating the abstract Catholic Action into action 
by Catholics.” 


Unfortunately, the sale of this excellent brochure 
has lagged in spite of numerous reviews no less com- 
mendatory than the one just referred to. 


It is from Rochester, N. Y., a priest, not con- 
nected with the C. V., has written us: 

“Already I have been aided greatly by your gener- 
osity in supplying free leaflets. Those previously re- 
ceived have been put to fruitful use in a class of con- 
verts whom it has been my privilege to instruct. I am 
presuming on your kindness again by the request to 
supply copies of the following leaflets (six in number) 
for the members of my religious class at... . College. 
I will need a hundred of each. If there is any expense 
which I can meet, I shall be glad to do so.” 


In the July-August issue of our monthly we 
reported that the C. U. of Missouri had secured 
seven new affiliations, as a result of its cam- 
paign to increase the membership of the or- 
ganization. 


Since that time two additional parish societies have 
affiliated with the Branch. They are St. Joseph’s Aid 
Society of Union and the School Society of Washington. 


Seventeen members of the C. V. of New Jer- 
sey attended the retreat conducted recently over 
a week-end at the Loyola House of Retreats, at 
Morristown, N. J. 


For many many years the C.V. has recommended to 
its members the desirability of participating in retreats, 
‘and has been among the foremost promoters of the 
retreat movement. 


Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, Pioneer Priest 


: (Continued from page 163) 
vironment, and in the words of the proverb, he 
landed on the ground between two chairs. His 
life may be compared to the rivulets of his na- 
tive country, which rush through the mountain- 
valleys but flow slowly over the plains and even 
dry up completely. In similar manner Fr. 
Lutz’s youth seethed with activity and indi- 
cated the man would be a figure of power and 
importance; but his power was dried up by his 
adversaries in middle age, so that he died in 
obscurity in a locality far removed from the 
field of his first activity, forgotten by his form- 
er colleagues. A few people in St. Louis had a 
faint recollection of him, but in New York his 
memory was forgotten entirely. It was not 
until 1917 that Msgr. F. G. Holweck rescued 
his name from complete oblivion.?) 


The foregoing sketch is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the findings of the late Msgr. Holweck, 
published in the Pastoral-Blatt, of St. Louis— 
vol. LI, 1917, pp. 129-38; vol. LVII, 1923, pp. 
145-55; and vol. LIX, 1925, pp. 147-48. I have 
added only a few quotations from the Annalen 
der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des Glaubens. 


Rev. Joseph Anthony Lutz has often been 
confused with a later Rev. Joseph Lutz who ar- 
rived in America in 1856 and labored at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Marathon, Wis., departing this 
life after 1875. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Maassen, Joh., and others. Von der Herrlichkeit christ- 
lichen Lebens. Freiburg, 1937. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 289 p. Price 
$1.80. 

Archambault, Rev. R. P., SJ. L’Action catholique 
d’apres les directives pontificales. L’Action 
Paroissiale, 4260, rue de Bordeaux, Montreal, 
1938. P.c., 154 p. Price 50 sous. 

Patriotism, Nationalism and the Brotherhood of Man. 
A Report of the Committee on National At- 
titudes. The Cath. Assoc. for Internat. 
Peace, Washington, D. C., 19387. P.c., 48 p. 
Price 10 cts. 

Schlegel, P. Leo, S.0.Cist. Papst Leo XIII. Sein Leben 
u. Wirken; Pius X. der kinderfreundl. Papst 
d. Eucharistie; Ein Kinderfreund im Bis- 
chofskleid. Erbauliche Ziige aus dem Leben 
d. sel. Erzbischofs Anton Maria Claret 
(1807-1870). Publ. by J. N. Teutsch, Bre- 
genz, Austria, in 1934, ’85 and ’387. P. ¢., 
42, 48 and 32 p. resp. Price 15 cts. each. 

Sheen, Fulton, Ph.D., D.D. The Cross and the Crisis. 
Bruce Publ. Co. Milw., 1938. Cloth, 219 p. 
Price $2.00. 

Willam, Rev. F. M. Mary the Mother of Jesus. Transl. 
by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1938. Cloth, 352 p. Price 
$3.00. 


3) Pastoral- Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, pp. 186-38; vol. LVII, 
1923, pp. 154-55. 
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Hoffman, Ross. Tradition and Progress, and other His- 
torical Essays in Culture, Religion, and Poli- 
tics. Bruce Publ. Co. Milw., 1938. Cloth, 
165 p. Price $2.00. 

Sontag, P. J., S.J. America Must. A Sequel to “Amer- 
ica’s Answer.” 2. ed. The Mission Press, 
S\V.D. Techny, Ill. Bicct, 64 p. (Price 15 cts! 

Messner, Dr. Joh. Die soziale Frage der Gegenwart. 
5. erweiterte u. durchgearb. Aufl. Tyrolia- 
Verlag, Innsbruck, Wien and Munich, 1937. 
Cloth, RM. 19.-, sfr. 27.50. ' 

The Way of the Cross. A new text compiled from litur- 
gical and scriptural sources. ‘The Liturgi- 
cal Press, Collegeville, Minn., 1938. P. c., 19 
p. Price 5 cts. 

Mass of the Angels. Separate and revised reprint from 
the Parish Kyriale. The Liturgical Press, 
1938. P.c., 16 p. Price 5 cts. 


Reviews 


Colligan, J. J., S.J., Cosmology. A text-book for Col- 
leges. Fordham Univ. Press, 1937. Cloth, 
95 p. 

The author of this little volume lays no claim 
to originality nor to finality. His work is sim- 
ply a compilation. Evidently it answers a need 
or it would not have been published. Students 
will find it helpful, perhaps, in reviewing their 


matter. L. H. TrpEsAR, M.M. 


Die Kirchenvater und das Evangelium. 
und tibersetzt von Josef Hosse. 
B. Herder Book Company. $2.35. 

This volume contains texts taken from the 
Catena Aurea of St. Thomas in a very reada- 
ble translation. It will first of all serve the 
preacher who seeks inspiration from the un- 
failing sources of patristic literature. Here he 
can find pertinent passages from the Fathers 
within easy. reach and use them to adorn his 
discourse. The modern layman, however, will 
also discover much in these pages which is to 
his liking because the portions chosen mostly 
have a practical bearing on issues of our own 


eN C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Ausgewahlt 
St. Louis, 


Lebendige Seelsorge. Herausgegeben von Wendelin 


Meyer, O.F.M., und Paschalis Neyer, O.F.M.; 
St. Louis, Herder Book Company. Price $2.60. 


Here is a book born out of the needs of our 
times. It shows a new approach to the prob- 
lems of the day and offers a key to the mentality 
of the contemporary generation. Its great and 
unique merit lies in the fact that it takes a 
positive and receptive attitude in regard to de- 
velopments of recent date and makes a strenu- 
ous effort to utilize the social forces to which 
the present has given birth. Instead of 
brusquely repelling the modern mind, it meets 


the gropings of a generation lost in an intellec-- 


tual fog half way. The authors carry out the 
idea of the Holy Father who has asked for a 
modernizing of the methods of the pastoral min- 
istry. We could learn from this excellent 
volume to forestall disaster in our own country. 


C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


SSS 


ink Jot End Poverty? Lon- 
Le ae oe rea Bure me aad Washburne. Abu 

$1.50. 

The author, whose occasional contributions 
to our monthly readers will remember, per- 
ceives one of the chief causes of the intermi- 
nable economic and social disturbances 1n the 
abuses inseparable from money and credit 
under the prevailing system. While we believe 
the title of his book is utopian—like labor pov- 
erty, unlike destitution, is one of the burdens 
inseperable from man’s destiny on earth—the 
little volume of collected essays is deserving of 
careful reading and deliberation. 

Fr. Drinkwater does not by any means deal 
with money and credit reform alone, however. 
The Distributist Drinkwater has something 
worth while to say also. We would wish our 
complacent “go to mass Catholics’ could be 
made to read “Social Justice Means Social Jus- 
tice Now,” and likewise “A Question of Ur- 
gency.” Perhaps they would come to see and 
believe in the Holy Father’s words regarding 
the evils which are at this time “crushing the 
whole of humanity.” FP.K 


Glenn, Rev. Paul J., Ph.D. Ontology. A Class Manual 
in Fundamental Metaphysics. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 19387. Cloth, 340 p. 
Price $2.25. ; 

This little work is a manual for the class- 
room use of students of Ontology as its learned 
author claims it to be. One does not expect 
much originality in such a work. Neither does 
its author make any such claim for it. 


The matter is presented clearly, within the 
limitations imposed by the subject. The order- 
liness observed in the development of the sub- 
ject, while not necessarily new, is, nevertheless, 
unique, in that each Book and each chapter are 
introduced by a preface explaining what is to 
be treated in that division. There is likewise a 
summary of the matter covered at the end of 
each chapter and Book. This feature should 
prove helpful. 


The language chosen by the author is clear 
and concise, yet withal not stitlted or pedantic. 
Examples are as a rule well-chosen. They are 
calculated to remind one that he is studying his 
subject-matter in our twentieth century en- 
vironment rather than in Imaginary Space as 
defined by Lepidi, p. 277. 


The volume should prove useful in the class- 
room and as a reference work for non-special- 
ists. Be a subject ever so speculative, it has its 
practical value, particularly in our day, when 
skepticism and general indifference have intro- 
duced dry-rot into the very roots of philosoph- 
ical study. Let us hope that this practical little 
work may induce an occasional sincere student 
to bring concentration and diligent application 
to bear upon the subject, the very heart of phi- 


losophy. L. H. TIBEsAR, M.M. 
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Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pris. des 
C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. Rudolph 
B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
‘Tex.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

; Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Spanische Religiositat und spa- 
misches Denken. 
I 


OHL das heikelste und widerspruch- 

vollste Problem der spanischen Kultur 

ist die spanische Religidsitét. Die tra- 
gischen Ereignisse in vergangenen Jahren und 
besonders wahrend des Biirgerkrieges mit den 
zahllosen Kirchenbranden, Bilderstiirmen und 
sadistischen Morden an Geistlichen und Klos- 
terfrauen lassen unwillkiirlich die Ansicht auf- 
kommen, Spanien sei, wenigstens in den prole- 
tarischen Schichten ein nicht nur religionslo- 
ses, nein sogar ein religionsfeindliches Land. 
Und doch wage ich das Gegenteil zu behaupten. 
Gerade dieser infernale Hass gegen alles Hei- 
lige und Religiose; zeigt er nicht wie tief das 
Religidse im Spanier verwurzelt sein muss, 
wenn solch gewalttige Anstrengungen notig 
waren, um sich seiner zu entledigen? Religions- 
hass ist ja schliesslich nichts anderes als Religi- 
on mit einem Minuszeichen. Es ist wahr, die 
Kirche hat grosse Fehler gemacht, die Geist- 
lichkeit fiihlte sich in ihrer grossen Masse nicht 
als eine apostolische Schar, sondern als eine Be- 
amtenschaft. Geistlich sein, bedeutete mehr ei- 
nen Beruf haben, als Ruf oder Berufung. Schon 
die Tatsache, dass man in der Umgangssprache 
das Wort carrera (Karriere, Laufbahn, Beruf) 
‘ohne Unterschied auf einen Geistlichen wie auf 
einen Staatsbeamten oder auf die freien Berufe 
anwandte, zeigt deutlich genug, wie gering man 
die seelisch religidsen Forderungen, die man 
an einen zukiinftigen Priester stellen muss, ein- 
schitzte. Der cura, der Weltgeistliche war in 
Spanien der schlechtest bezahlte Staatsbeamte. 
Dem entsprach auch die Stellung, die der 
Weltgeistliche namentlich innerhalb der biir- 
gerlichen Schichten einnahm. Die schlechte 
Bezahlung erklairt auch, dass sich die Weltgeist- 
lichkeit aus den niedrigsten proletarischen 
Schichten der Landbevolkerung rekrutierte. 
Wenn man schon den geistlichen Beruf als Brot- 
beruf betrachtete, wer wollte da eine Karriere 


wahlen, die zum Leben zu wenig und zum Ver- 
hungern zu viel bot. Der junge Seminarist kam 
zumeist aus einer armen kinderreichen Tagléh- 
nerfamilie, wo man eben froh war, einen Esser 
weniger am Tisch zu haben. Und fiir den Bu- 
ben eines armen Taglohners, dessen Los in Spa- 
nien gewiss nicht beneidenswert war, mochte 
es immerhin eine Verlockung bedeuten, einmal 
cura zu werden, um sich der harten Front der 
schlechtbezahlten Landarbeit zu entziehen. So 
wurde dann der kleine Knirps mit etwa 10 oder 
11 Jahren ins Seminar gesteckt und sah seinen 
Heimatort und sein Vaterhaus nicht wieder, 
bis er fertiger Geistlicher war.- Nicht einmal 
in den Ferien liess man die kleinen Leute heim, 
sondern man brachte sie in eigene Ferienheime, 
damit sie ja keinen Kontakt mit der Aussen- 
welt bekamen. Als ich einmal einen spanischen 
Geistlichen auf die Grausamkeit und die Unna- 
tiirlichkeit dieser Erziehung aufmerksam mach- 
te, schaute er mich ganz erstaunt an und be- 
merkte; Aber was denken Sie, das diirfte man 
nicht wagen, die Leute kamen ja nicht mehr zu- 
riick aus den Ferien! Man begreift ohne weite- 
res, dass eine solche Fehlerziehung sich auf das 
sittliche Niveau der Geistlichkeit hodchst be- 
denklich auswirken musste. Dazu kam noch 
eine reichlich mangelhafte intellektuelle Aus- 
bildung. Man stellte sich in fachsimpler Eng- 
stirnigkeit auf die rein praktischen Bediirfnisse 
des zukiinftigen Geistlichen ein. Latein wurde 
hauptsachlichim Hinblick auf das, was man 
,brauchte” studiert, das heisst, man lernte la- 
teinische Hymnen auswendig, ohne sie zu ver- 
stehen. Von einem griindlichen Studium der 
lateinischen Grammatik und einer eingehenden 
Lektitire der lateinischen Autoren konnte kaum 
die Rede sein. So sehr war das Latein vernach- 
ldassigt, dass sich das Sprichwort bilden konnte: 
Sabe menos latin que un cura. (Er versteht 
weniger Latein als ein Geistlicher). Was 
brauchte es mehr, wenn er die Rituale und 
Evangelien lesen konnte. Und das ist bei der 
Verwandschaft der spanischen Sprache und des 
Lateinischen noch ziemlich bald méglich. 

Von Griechisch hatten die meisten keine Ah- 
nung. Schliesslich ist es ja denkbar, den prak- 
tischen Anforderungen eines Geistlichen zu ge- 
niigen, ohne gerade Griechisch zu konnen. 
Geschichte wurde brav fiirs Examen auswen- 
dig gelernt, ohne in den tiefern Sinn der 
Geschichte einzudringen. Der Muttersprache 
schenkte man einige Aufmerksamkeit, indem 
die Beherrschung der Sprache doch praktisch 
von Wert war. Dazu kamen alle moglichen und 
unmoglichen Facher, man wollte eben von al- 
lem eine Idee geben und erreichte damit, dass 
man von allen einen Dunst, aber kein solides, 
wenn auch im Umfang beschrinktes, Wissen 
besass. Es ist dies ein Zug, der dem spanischen 
Bildungswesen iiberhaupt eigen ist: Von allem 
ein bischen. Um den Stoff, dem man einem 
spanischen Mittelschiiler eintrommelt, geistig 
zu verarbeiten, bedarf es eines Genies. Es hat 
deren solche zweifellos gegeben. Aber beim 
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Durchschnitt der Schiiler, und auf den hat sich 
die normale Schule einzustellen, kann es nichts 
anderes sein als Verbalismus. Mir klagte ein- 
mal ein Mittelschullehrer, der die fiir uns un- 
begreifliche Aufgabe hatte, 15-16-jahrigen Bu- 
ben Ethik zu lehren, dass er das vorgeschrie- 
bene Lehrbuch selbst nicht verstande. Als ich 
ihn fragte, was er nun tue, erklarte er mit sto- 
ischer Ruhe und Selbstverstandlichkeit: Na, 
sie werdens eben auswendig lernen. Das Ge- 
dachtnis spielt im spanischen Bildungswesen 
eine bedenklich wichtige Rolle. Die Haupt- 
sache ist ja nicht, dass man in das Wesen einer 
Sache eindringt, sondern dass man sie im Exa- 
men aufsagen kann. Man darf ruhig sagen, 
dass die Examina, oder besser die tibertriebene 
Bedeutung, die man ihnen beimisst, mitschul- 
dig sind am tiefen Stand der Allgemeinbildung. 

Man entschuldige bitte diese fiir das Ver- 
stindnis unseres Gegenstandes nicht unwich- 
tige Abweichung. 

Auch die rein theologischen und: philosophi- 
schen Facher wurden den jungen Leuten viel 
zu friih, und infolgedessen nur oberflachlich 
beigebracht. Philosophie wurde nicht als Prob- 
lem, um das man ringt, nahe gebracht, sondern 
als feststehende, unumstoéssliche Tatsache. In 
andern Worten: Philosophie wurde mit Dogma 
verwechselt. Unter den gegebenen Verhdaltnis- 
sen war praktisch eine andere Lehrweise nicht 
denkbar; im weitern Verlauf dieses Aufsatzes 
werde ich noch andere viel tieferliegende Grtin- 
de aufzeigen. Man konnte die Verfehltheit und 
den Irrtum solcher Erziehungsmethoden auf 
folgende Formel bringen: Die spanischen Pries- 
terseminare waren keine geistlichen Bildungs- 
statten, sondern Fachschulen fiir Geistliche, 
mit allen Mangeln und der Beschranktheit, die 
einer jeden ,,Fachschule’, d. h. einer jeden auf 
die nachstliegenden Bediirfnisse eingestellten 
Schule. 

Nicht dass die Aszese gefehlt hatte. Dafiir 
sorgten schon die armlichen wirtschaftlichen 
Verhdltnisse. Aber bei der Verfehltheit der 
intellektuellen Schulung fehlte es an der not- 
wendigen geistigen Durchdringung der geist- 
lich-religidsen Bildung. Dass eine solche Vor- 
bereitung auf den geistlichen Stand vollig un- 
genugend war, um im Leben zu bestehen, liegt 
auf der Hand. Wenn es trotzdem eine grosse 
Anzahl tadelloser, opferbereiter und geistig 
hochstehender Priester gab, so liegen da Griin- 
de vor, die der rationalen Analyse entgehen. 
Nach der Weihe stand der junge Geistliche ei- 
gentlich auf der Strasse, d. h. er konnte, bezw. 
musste sich um eine Vikar- bezw. Pfarrstelle 
bewerben und nach einem ganz besonderen Sys- 
tem, das man spanisch oposicién nennt. Ange- 
nommen es sind in einem Bistum 20 Stellen zu 
besetzen. Diese werden zur Bewerbung ausge- 
schrieben. Diese besteht in einem mehrere Ta- 
ge, vielleicht Wochen dauernden schriftlichen 
und miundlichen Examen. Der erfolgreiche Kan- 
didat — ob er wirklich der beste ist, ist mehr als 
zweifelhaft — erhalt die Nr. 1, und kann von 


den vorhandenen Stellen die ihm am meisten 
zusagende wihlen. Der Nichstbeste erhalt Nya 
2 und kann von den iibrig bleibenden 19 Stellen 
wihlen, sodass also Nr. 20 das nehmen muss, 
was 19 erfolgreichere Kandidaten ihm tbrig- 
gelassen haben. Die Pechvégel nach Nr. 20 
miissen sehen, wie sie unterkommen. Hine Stel- 
lenbesetzung nach Wiirdigkeit und Eignung, 
Riicksicht auf besondere értliche Verhaltnisse 
kommt also nicht in Frage. Das Examengliick 
entscheidet grundsatzlich in so wesentlichen 
Fragen wie die Besetzung einer Pfriinde. Man 
liefert also die Seelsorge der Examenstiichtig- 
keit der Kandidaten aus. Es ist typisch fiir die 
religidsen Verhaltnisse in Spanien, dass man in 
einer so wichtigen Angelegenheit wie die Pas- 
toration den gleichen Modus anwandate wie fiir 
Post- oder Zollbeamte, oder iiberhaupt fast alle 
staatlichen Beamten. Es war ebenso, wie ich 
eingangs erwihnte, der spanische Geistliche 
fiihlte sich als Staatsbeamter und die 4ussern 
Lebensverhaltnisse mussten notgedrungen die- 
ses Gefiihl aufkommen lassen. Was ihn ausser- 
lich von den iibrigen Staatsbeamten unterschied 
war das Kleid und die miserable Bezahlung. 
1929, also vor der Republik — die suspendierte 
bald nach ihrer Einfiihrung die Zahlung von 
Gehaltern an Geistliche iiberhaupt, — also noch 
unter der Diktatur betrug das Grundgehalt ei- 
nes Pfarrers sage und schreibe 100 Peseten im 
Monat, damals etwa 60 Schweizer-Franken, 
oder 15 Dollar amerikanischen Geldes! Der 
Leser vermag nun selbst zu ermessen, welchem 
Schlemmerleben sich der Geistliche hingeben 
konnte. 

Der allgemeine Zug der Geistlichen war na- 
turlich, in die Stadt zu kommen, namentlich in 
die grossen Stadte, besonders nach Madrid, wo 
man Gelegenheit zu Nebenverdienst hatte, auf 
den man angewiesen war, wollte man ein eini- 
germassen menschenwitirdiges Dasein fristen. 
Dort flossen die Messtipendien reichlicher, 
es gab vornehme Leichenbegiingnisse, reiche 
Hochzeiten und Taufen. Ausserdem bot die 
Stadt fiir die geistig anspruchsvolleren Elemen- 
te mehr Anregung. Ich lernte in Madrid einen 
Geistlichen kennen, der vorher in der Provinz 
Salamanca eine Pfarrstelle in einem Nest hatte, 
das von der Post im Monat einmal bedient wur- 
de. So ist es begreiflich, dass eine Pfarrstelle 
auf dem Land wenig begehrt war, ja als eine 
Art Verbannung oder Strafe aufgefasst wurde. 
Es kam vor, dass Pfarreien lingere Zeit iiber- 
haupt nicht besetzt wurden. Und das ange- 
sichts des mangelhaften und verfehlten Bil- 
dungsganges und einer fast gewerblichen Auf- 
fassung des Berufes der apostolische Eifer bald 
erlahmte, sofern er iiberhaupt einmal da war, 
und dass Menschliches und allzu Menschliches 
bald an dessen Stelle trat, ist nur allzu natiir- 
lich. Wenn wir uns die wirtschaftlichen Le- 
bensbedingungen des Klerus vor Augen halten, 
erscheint die fiir Nichtspanier so stossende ge- 
werbsmassige Auffassung des geistlichen Beru- 
fes und dieses Feilschen um Taxen fiir geistli- 
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che Amtshandlungen in einem menschlich ver- 
standlichen Licht. Das erklart auch, warum 
die Geistlichkeit bei der Arbeiterbevoélkerung 
Sich oft, durchaus nicht immer, so unbeliebt 
machte. Der Weltklerus war ja von der Gnade 
der begtiterten Schicht abhingig, auf dem Lan- 
de wie in der Stadt. Darum fand das kommu- 
nistische Schlagwort von der Verquickung von 
Kirche und Kapitalismus so bereitwilliges Ge- 
hor bei den besitzlosen Klassen. Der Schein 
sprach durchaus dafiir. Wenn man den Dingen 
jedoch unvoreingenommen ins Auge sieht, er- 
scheint die Haltung des Klerus, wenn auch 
nicht grundsatzlich gerechtfertigt, so doch psy- 
chologisch und _ wirtschaftlich verstiindlich. 
Man muss es eher als tragische Verkettung der 
Umstande werten. Und noch eines, und damit 
nahern wir uns der Kernfrage der spanischen 
Religiositat: Dem Durchschnittsspanier, gebil- 
det oder ungebildet, bemittelt oder unbemittelt, 
religids mehr oder weniger praktizierend, ist 
sein Glaube nie zum Problem geworden. © Fiir 
den normalen Spanier ist der Katholizismus et- 
was so Selbstverstandliches, so Naturgemasses, 
so Unumstossliches, dass ihm ein Zweifel an sei- 
ner Rechtglaubigkeit gar nicht kommen kann. 

Kein Volk, auch die Italiener nicht, ist eine 
so tiefgreifende, wurzelhafte Verbindung mit 
dem Katholizismus eingegangen wie das spani- 
sche. Kein Volk hat als Nation die Sache des 
Katholizismus so zu seiner eigenen nationalen 
Angelegenheit gemacht wie das spanische. Nur 
in der spanischen Geschicht gibt es Konige, die 
den standigen Titel: Katholischer fiihren, nur 
ein spanischer Schriftsteller, Cervantes, der wie 
kaum ein anderer im Volkstum wurzelt, konnte 
catolico im Sinne von ,,erstklassig, fein”? brau- 
chen und es auf Wein und sogar auf Esel an- 
wenden. In keinem Lande sind die nationalen 
und religidsen Ideals so kongruent wie in Spa- 
nien. Die spanischen Conquistadoren des 16 
Jahrhunderts waren nicht nur Eroberer von 
Lindern und Erdteilen, sondern sie fiihlten et- 
was wie Apostelgeist: Sie wollten Mehrer des 
Reiches Gottes auf Erden sein, dessen sinnfal- 
ligen Ausdruck sie in Madre Espafia sahen. 
Der.sieben Jahrhunderte dauernde Kampf, den 
man unter den Namen Reconquista zusammen- 
fasst, war in allererster Linie ein Religions- 
krieg, ein Kreuzzug im wahrsten Sinne. 

J, &s DOERING, Dr, phil: 
Zug, Schweiz 


Je mehr ich die Welt sehe, je tiefer ich 
sie in ihrem Wesen kennenlerne, desto mehr 
schwinden mir alle Ausseren Dimensionen bei 
der Schitzung des Wertes. Mir ist das einfal- 
tigste, armste Dorfkind ebenso wertvoll, als ir- 
gend etwas in der ganzen Welt, und der Dienst, 
den ich zur Seelen- und Herzensbildung dem 
4rmsten Kinde gewahren kann, das ist mir der 
glinzendste, wiirdevollste Dienst, dessen der 


Mensch fahig ist. Bischof v. Ketteler 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


“Und anderswo da hungern sie!” 


LS gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts Cara- 

; cas in Venezuela von einem Erdbeben ver- 
nichtet worden war, beschloss unser Kongress 
sofort zwei Schiffsladungen Lebensmittel fiir 
die furchtbar heimgesuchte Bevolkerung der 
zerstorten Stadt abzuschicken. Es scheint, wir 
sind hartherziger geworden seit jener Zeit. Die 
furchtbaren Heimsuchungen, die China im Lau- 
fe der letzten Jahre betroffen haben, haben un- 
sere Regierung und unser Volk kalt gelassen. 
Daher geziehmt es wenigstens uns Katholiken, 
unsere Mitbriider in China nach Kraften zu un- 
tersttitzen. Man lese, was die ehrw. Sr. Domi- 
tilla, I.C., Oberin eines Waisenhauses zu Shih- 
Hrh-Li-Chuang, der Central-Stelle jiingsthin 
schrieb : 

,Gerade jetzt, wo sich die furchtbaren Fol- 
gen der Ueberschwemmung im vorigen Jahre 
in Gestalt unsagbarer Not bemerkbar machen, 
die hier, weil wir so weit von den Vekehrssta- 
tionen abseits liegen, noch durch die Rauber- 
plage vermehrt wird, empfinden wir es doppelt, 
dass es unsern guten Wohltatern in der Heimat 
nicht mehr moglich ist, uns Pakete oder Geld- 
spenden zu schicken. 

»Als vor einiger Zeit Ihr Geldgeschenk an- 
kam, vermochte ich, doch wieder einmal etwas 
bessere Nahrung fiir unsere kranken Kinder 
einzukaufen. Wie dankbar bin ich Ihnen dafiir! 
Wahrend der Ueberschwemmung mussten wir 
von dem Wasser trinken, das 2-4 Meter hoch 
die ganze Gegend hier tiberschwemmt hatte, da 
wir kein Leitungswasser, sondern nur Brun- 
nenwasser haben, und diese alle unter Wasser 
standen. Krankheit war die Folge. Mehrere 
Kinder mussten trotz der sorgsamsten Pflege 
sterben. Und die Genesenden brauchen so notig 
gute Nahrung. Wie schwer ist es doch, gerne 
helfen zu wollen und nicht helfen zu konnen, 
weil das Geld fehlt. Die schlechte Ernte hat 
nun eine Teuerung der Waren zur Folge, dass 
es kaum reicht, auch nur das Allernotwendig- 
ste fiir den Unterhalt unserer Kinder zu be- 
schaffen. Wachst doch die Zahl der Kinder mit 
jedem Tag, weil die armen Menschen hier zum 
grossten Teil wenig oder garnichts mehr haben. 
Entweder ist alles, was sie besassen, im Wasser 
umgekommen, oder ein Raub der Banditen ge- 
worden. Um wenigstens ihre Kinder vor dem 
Verhungern zu retten, bringen die armen Leute 
sie zu uns. 

,Wie lange es noch so weiter gehen mag, 
weiss Gott allein. Dass bald eine Besserung der 
wirtschaftlichen Lage eintritt, dafiir spricht 
nichts. Aber ich weiss, dass Gott uns immer 
opferbereite Herzen erwecken wird, damit wir 
keinem Kinde die Aufnahme verweigern brau- 
chen. Das wir ja Seelchen den Himmel ver- 
schliessen! Unsere edlen Missionshelfer, die 
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so selbstlos in mancher Not uns beigestanden 
haben, werden uns auch weiter helfen, das Le- 
ben unserer Waisenkinder, die gleich am ersten 
Tage ihres Hierseins durch die hl. Taufe Got- 
teskinder wurden, erhalten zu konnen. — 

Dieses Bewusstsein macht es mir leichter, 
Sie zu bitten, uns auch jetzt, wie so oft schon, 
zu helfen. Auch das kleinste Geldgeschenk ist 
eine grosse Wohltat fiir uns. Der Segen Gottes, 
der jeden Tag von zweihundert dankbaren Her- 
zen vom Himmel erfleht wird, ist Ihnen gewiss. 
Und wie herrlich Gott auch das Geringste lohnt, 
das fiir Ihn getan ist, haben Sie sicher schon 
oft erfahren. é 

ls ist ganz wunderbar, wie es in allen Tei- 
len des Landes zum Christentum strebt. Da 
braucht es viel Gebet, dass es wachse und sich 
vollende. Um aber unsere Arbeit hier fortset- 
zen zu kénnen, brauchen wir auch Thre Hilfe!! 
— Denn von unsern armen chinesischen Briti- 
dern kénnen wir keine Hilfe erwarten.” 


Wir wollen keine toten Pfarreien. 


IR wollen keine toten Pfarreien, die in 

ihrer Tatigkeitsweise veraltet sind, keine 
zurtickgebliebenen, kraftlosen, schwachen. Wir 
wollen nicht, dass unsere Pfarreien sich in 
Kirchhofe der Seelen verwandeln, die nicht 
,bel Christus ausharren” und fiir den Glauben 
und die Kirche absterben. Wir wollen, dass 
das sterben soll, was man einst Kirchturm- 
politik nannte. Wir wollen, dass alles das auf- 
lebe und an Kraft zunehme, was Wahrheit, 
Geist, Inhalt und tibernatiirliches Leben ist. In 
diesem Geiste wollen wir unsere Pfarreien auf- 
bauen! 

Ohne diesen Aufbau werden wir dem Glau- 
ben keinen festen Grund geben, das Familien- 
leben nicht wieder beleben, keine gréssere reli- 
gidse Aktion wecken. Sollen religidse Be- 
wegungen gross, erfolgreich und zwingend wer- 
den, so muss zuerst die Pfarrei von ihrem 
Geiste durchdrungen sein. Umsonst werden 
wir auf das Konigreich Christi im Lande war- 
ten, wenn wir es nicht in den Pfarreien auf- 
bauen; wenn wir nicht in der richtigen Weise 
diesen seelsorglichen Mittelpunkt, dieses natiir- 
liche Organ des kirchlichen Lebens beleben. 


KARDINAL HLOND, PRIMAS VON POLEN. 


Eine schleichende Haresie. 


S ist durchaus notwendig, den sog. Jeho- 

vah’s Witnesses, deren Fiihrer “Judge” 
Rutherford ist, auf die Finger zu sehen. Es 
mehren sich die Anzeichen, dass die Vertreter 
dieser Bewegung den Kommunisten Vorspann- 
dienste leisten. Was man uns von geschatzter 
Seite dartiber aus der Schweiz berichtet, sollte 
uns hierzulande als Mahnung zur Vorsicht 
dienen : 


yin der Schweiz haben wir nun eine riesige Propa- 
ganda durch die Kommunisten, die sich via Presse der 


ernsten Bibelforscher (eben unsere amerikanischen 
Rutherford Leute) in unsere entlegendsten Bergge- 
meinden einzuschleichen verstehen.” 

Doch auch der Nationalsozialismus wisse im 
Triiben zu fischen und sich einzuschleichen. 
Was wird noch alles kommen!” heisst es des 
weiteren im gleichen Schreiben. ,,Die Aussaat 
des Unglaubens aur dem Universitatskatheder 
keimt mit Schrecken auf!” 

Trotz allem wollen die Katholiken unseres 
Landes immer noch nicht begreifen, dass sie 
sich aufraffen miissen zum Abwehrkampf. 


MISZELLEN 


Am 1. August verstarb zu Wiesbaden nach 
langem Leiden der hochw. Praiat Oscar Stoff, 
Domherr von Frauenburg, ehemaliger Probst 
von Kénigsberg; es werden sich seiner ohne 
Zweifel manche Teilnehmer an der Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. zu Springfield im Jahre 
1926 erinnern. Probst Stoff befand sich unter 
den europdischen Pralaten, die sich an der Fei- 
er am Grabe Lincolns und der Versammlung zur 
Forderung des Friedens im Golden Room des 
Hotel Lincolns versammelten und auch dem 
Gottesdienste und der Massenversammlung am 
folgenden Tage beiwohnten. Die C. St. stand 
bis vor kurzem mit dem Verstorbenen im brief- 
lichen Verkehr. 


Mehrere der angesehendsten katholischen 
Tageblatter der Schweiz besprachen den Rtick- 
tritt des auch in unsrem Lande bekannten Msgr. 
Franz Hofliger vom Kanzleramt der Didzese 
Chur, wie seinen Entschluss in Stafa, in der 
Diaspora, eine neue Gemeinde zu griinden. Die 
christlich-soziale Hochwacht schreibt dazu: 


Das ist ein heroischer Schritt, und er zeichnet das 
vorztigliche und tiefe priesterliche Wirken des bischéf- 
lichen Kanzlers. Msgr. Franz Héfliger hat sich auch 
bisher nie gescheut, mit ganzer Kraft ftir die christ- 
lichsoziale Volksbewegung einzustehen. Mit ziindendem 
Wort und kraftiger Schrift hat der bischédfliche Kanz- 
ler von Chur die Interessen der katholischen Arbeiter- 
und Kleinbauernschaft vertreten und unbekiimmert um 
Lob und Tadel vor allem auch fiir die Hochwacht, das 
christlichsoziale Tagblatt der Schweiz, mit ganzer Kraft 
gewirkt.” 


Ausserdem heisst es im gleichen Bericht: 


Der Kanzler tauscht die bischéfliche Kathedrale mit 
einer einfachen Kapelle, die in einer Schreinerei in Sti- 
fa eingerichtet wird. Die allerbesten Wiinsche der 
christlichsozialen Arbeiterschaft und des ganzen katho- 
lischen Volkes, das die hingebende Arbeit dieses Prie- 
sters an seine heilige Sendung kennt, begleiten Msper. 
H6fliger an seinen neuen, schweren Wirkungskreis. Wir 
wissen, dass die christlichsoziale Arbeiterbewegung des 
Kantons Ztirich im ersten Pfarrherrn von Stifa einen 
unermtidlichen Kaimpfer und Mitarbeiter erhiélt. Gott 
lohne seinen Entschluss und seine Opfertat!” 


Pralat Hofliger weilte mehrmals in unsrem 
Lande und zwar im Interesse der Diaspora der 
Diozese Chur. Er half in der Seelsorge aus, 
hielt Missionen ab, und gewann sich durch seine 


priesterliche Tatigkeit einen weiten Kreis von 
Freunden. 
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AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


rkelenz, Carl Hanns, Vierzehn Nothelfer, Von Dich- 
tern dargestellt. Herder & Co., Freiburg i. 
Br. und St. Louis, Mo. 318 S., mit 14 Holz- 
schnitten, Pr. $2.20. 

Die nationalistische Welle unserer Zeit hat 
S mit sich gebracht, dass man sich mehr und 
1ehr mit den alten Landesgebriiuchen befasst, 
oweit sie sich im deutschen Sprachgebiet erhal- 
on haben. Man sucht sie zu schiitzen oder gar 
jeder einzufiihren, wo sie im Gejage der me- 
hanisierten Zeit verlorengegangen. Auch auf 
irehlicher Seite bemiiht man sich, das religi- 
se Brauchtum, wo es sich in besonderen Seg- 
ungen, Andachten und Wallfahrten ausdriickt, 
nehr zu Ehren zu bringen. — Die Verehrung 
ler sog. 14 Nothelfer gehdrt zu den iltesten 
eutschen Andachten, und manche uralte Ge- 
rauche sind mit der Anrufung dieser Heiligen 
n deutschen Landen verbunden. Dem Plan, 
jes alte Brauchtum dem gliubigen Volk leben- 
iger zu gestalten, ist offenbar das vorliegende 
such entsprungen. Vierzehn der besten heu- 
igen katholischen Erzahler behandeln je das 
zben eines heiligen Nothelfers, nicht im 
ekannten Legendenstil sondern in der ihnen, 
nanchmal zu eigenen Art, mehr um den betref- 
enden Heiligen herum und vor allem das reli- 
idse Brauchtum hervorkehrend. Bei einzel- 
en fehlt jede Zeitangabe; schliesslich handelt 
Ss sich nicht um Marchengestalten sondern um 
enschen einer ganz bestimmten Zeit. Dem 
3uch ware eine Verbreitung in unserm Lande 
u wiinschen, wo fasst alles religidse Brauch- 
um abhanden gekommen ist und doch das eine 
der andere noch gerettet werden konnte — 
uch eine Aufgabe der liturgischen Bewegung. 
Jenn wenn irgendwo, dann haben wir von 
leutscher Herkunft es notig, ,,den Sinn sich 
tu erfrischen an dem alten christlichen Gut. 
Nir tragen diese alten Legenden doch noch im 
slut.” (S./270) GT 


Angesichts des amerikadeutschen Landvolks 
wird die zuweilen laut werdende Meinung, in 
Amerika unterliege das Deutschtum notwendig 
wie der Umvolkung so auch einer Substanzver- 
chlechterung, einem blutmassigen Niedergang, 
‘um haltlosen Gerede. Gar mancherorts hat 
ich ein germanisches Bauernkonigtum ent- 
vickelt, stark und unabhangig, fiir das die alte 
Jeimat nie die dusseren Moéglichkeiten bieten 
connte. Eine Schwabenbauerin in Michigan 
yzahlte mir, dass sie einmal, vor der Hausttr 
‘tehend, von einem Autofahrer gefragt wurde, 
wie denn die Ortschaft da vor ihm heisse — 
hd er sah doch nur die weitlaufige Gehdftan- 
age eines einzigen Bauern, wo sich die Wirt- 
‘chaftsgebaude in Menge um den Haupthof und 
;wei Nebenhofe drangten. Tee Kloss 
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Der Christ u. d. Geschichte. Leipzig, 1935; Szasz, Han- 
nah. Christine von Schweden, Regentin u. Renegatin. 
Berlin, 1930; Filép-Miller, Rene, Macht u. Geheimnis 
d. Jesuiten. Berlin, 19832—MOST REV. VIN- 
GEN WwiE EH Rue, OS Beeb De Nae) Dowco: 
First Diocesan Synod of the Diocese of Bismarck, held 
Nov. 12, 1924. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 
N. N., Evansville, Ind., $1; N. N., Conn., $1; Miss D. 
Mayer, N. Y., $1; sundry minor items, $3.13; total to 
August 22, 1988, incl., $6.13. 


Central Bureau Foundation Fund 
Estate of K. G. Beyer, Wis., $100; Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, for “In Memoriam” for Rev. S. P. Hoff- 
mann, $25; Chas. F. Hilker, Ind., $2; J. B. Blankmann, 
Mo., $10; Frank J. Strub, Minn., $2; total to August 
22, 1938, incl., $139.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
From children attending, $841.80; Catholic Charities 
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of. St. Louis, Inc., $247.51; total to August 22, 1938, 
incl., $589.31. 
Catholic Missions 

N. N., Willoughby, Ohio, $5; St. Gertrude’s Convent, 
Cottonwood, Idaho, $22; Eugene and Kath. Sauter, 
Mich., $5; Andrew Plass, Wis., $10; A. L. Preske, Ind., 
$10; Miss Mary J. Schifferli, N. Y., $10.25; Conn. Br., 
C. C. V. of A. Penny Collection, $6.51; Frank Holzner, 
Va., $15; Revo P. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $20; 
Helen Pollmann, Ohio, $8; Charles Gottfried, Wis., $5; 
Emolene Heiland, Kans., $1; N. N., Marathon, Wis., $5; 
Mrs. Mary Jantsch, Wis., $20; Anton Binder, Canada, 
$4; Wm. Klaeren, Ill., $2; A. W. Roth, Wis., $6; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Benkert, Wis., $4; Sisters of St. Francis, 
Lafayette, Ind., $5; School Sisters de Notre Dame, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $6; Otto Gersteneker, Pa., $3; Marie 
Vanderlinde, Canada, $1; Catherine M. Bravn, Idaho, 
$10; N. N., Cincinnati, Ohio, $2; Miss Anna Silbersack, 
Ohio, $4.50; Adolf Holler, Ohio, $5; Joseph Schmitz, 
Pa., $4; Mary Albrecht, Mo., $10; N. N., Evansville, 
Ind., $5; Aug. Neumann, Minn., $3; Mrs. Gerh. Hoff- 
mann, 8S. D., $4; Mrs. John Keusenkothen, Mo., $5; Miss 
Catharine Breitenstein, Ohio, $3; Miss Mary Schoen- 
hofer, Canada, $1; Mrs. Anna Joering, Mo., $1; John 
Stadter, Md., $15; Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $197; 
George Marx, Minn., $20; Mrs. Rose M. Peter, Ill., $5; 
Louis Felder, Calif., $10; N. N., Racine, Wis., $5; Mrs. 
J. Smith, Iil., $1; Chas. Ederer, Nebr., $1; A. Kilges, 
Wis., $1.50; Penny Fund, C. W. U. of Rochester, N. Y., 
pol Penny Hund, C) WW.) Ussote Utica.) No Ye, olibs645 
Paul Reiss, Canada, $2; Sisters of the Order of St. 
Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., $1; Mrs. Jos. Stricker, IIl., 
$20; Ursuline Sisters, Strasburg, N. D., $1; Mrs. 
Theresa Doebel, Okla., $15; Aloys Willenbring, Minn., 
$9; Mrs. Anna Haag, N. Y., $1; Sisters of the Visita- 
tion, I'rederick, Md., $5; Peter Wenzel, Kans., $18; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jos. Huber, N. D., $2; Joseph Baumgartner, 
N. D., $1; Nick Schuster, N. D., 50c; Miss Aloisia 
Schedl, Ore., $12; Nicholas Dietz, Jr., Nebr., $2; Henry 
Uelhof, Mo., $10; Mrs. O. Romey, Wis., $4: Benedictine 
Sisters, Yankton, S. D., $3; Benedictine Sisters, Lisle, 
Ill., $1; Mrs. Joseph Fecher, Ky., $10; Mrs. M. Mvinholz, 
Wis., $5; Mrs. Christina Straub, Calif., $5; Miss D. 
Geenen)) Wis,,.o05 C, \W. Ulson brooklyn NiaaYeo ole wwe 
H. Hansen, IIl., $3; Mrs. John Decker, Canada, $1; Sis- 
ters of the Poor of St. Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio. $5; 
Nick Schumacher, Iowa, $7; Miss Anna Sasselt, Minn., 
$20; Frank Wesbur, Minn., $5; N. N., St. Louis, $2; 
John Schwebach, Mo., $5; Mrs. John Jungwirth, Canada, 
$38; Mrs. Fritz Ortmann, Pa., $2; Frank Jungbauer, 
Minn., $17; Mrs. Joe Walter, Ark., $5; Charles F. Hil- 
ker, Ind., $20; “Christopher,” St. Louis, $12; Mrs. John 
Wegmann, Minn., $5; Alois Sochor, Minn., $5; Mrs. 
Frank Schwab, Minn., $5; Henry Millenbein, IIl., $1; 
“A. R.,” St. Louis, $25; Mrs. Adaline Ritz, Ill., $2; 
Frank Theurer, Wis., $5; Frank J. Strub, Minn., $1; 
August A. Birsner, Wis., $5; per St. Peter’s College, 
Muenster, Sask., Canada, $19.28; N. N., Clyde, Mo., 
$1; Rev. Daniel Ehman; C.SS.R., Canada, $5; R. and 
L. Koehler, Tex., $20; Mrs. Wm. Diemert, Mo., $1; Sis- 
ters of Christian Charity, Mendham, N. J., $26; T. A. 
Kowalsky, Canada, $1; Marie B. Pellar, Conn., $5; C. 
W. U. of N. Y., Inc., $15; Miss Susan Martini, Minn., 
$5; total to August 22, 1988, incl., $902.13. 


European Relief Fund 


Rev. James J. Wallrapp, Okla., $25; total to August 
22, 1938, incl., $25.00. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following (including re- 
ceipts of August 20): 

Articles for Church and Sanetuary 
Usefrom: Ladies’ Sod. of St. Mary’s Church, Carlyle, 
Ill. (1 complete white vestment). 


Quilts, Comforts, ete. from: Ladies’ Sod. of 
St. Mary’s Church, Carlyle, Ill. (4 quilts). 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and : 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Wearing Apparel from: St. Monica Soc. of 
The C. A. A., Wabasso,Minn. (1 ctn, baby clothing) ; 
Louise M. Bilger, Rochester, N. Y.; St. Boniface Mis- 
sion Circle, Quincy, Ill.; Ladies’ Sod. of St. Mary’s 
Church, Carlyle, Ill.; Geo. J. Phillipp, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(1 etn. clothing, etc.); Albany Br., C. W. U. of N. Xs 
(1 box clothing); Mission Exhibit, Convention at Hal- 
lettsville, Tex.; per Miss Dorothy Mayer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (1 bbl. clothing); Mission Workers of the Little 
Flower, C. W. U. of N. Y., Inc. (6 bbls. and 1 pkg. 
clothing); Mrs. Birchler, Miss Mary Voss (5 prs. shoes, 
hats, clothing), Mrs. H. Gude, Mrs. John Kellett (2 
ctns. clothing, etc.), S. Stuve, Mrs. L. Wirthensohn 
(clothing, etc.), Gravois Hardware Co., per Miss Catha- 
rine Pauck from Holthaus Estate, and Mrs. T. Meinert 
(1 etn. clothing), all of St. Louis. 

Books, Magazines,.9 Newspapers, ete 
from: Louise M. Bilger, Rochester, N. Y. (16 books); 
Rev. Hy. J. Tennessen, Wilmont, Minn. (2 books, pam- 
phlets, mags.); Mission Exhibit, Convention at Halletts- 
ville, Tex. (1 prayerbook); Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, 
Ohio (17 new books); Rt. Rey. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, 
D.D., Jefferson City, Mo.; Rey. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, 
Mo.; Mrs. E. S. Rohner, Akron, Ohio (6 prayerbooks); 
St. Elizabeth Settlement (14 books, 4 prayerbooks, 7 
devotional leaflets, mags.), Notre Dame Sisters at 
Villa Gesu (8 books, mags., newspapers), Mrs. H. Gude 
(newspapers, scrapbooks), Miss Mary Yoss (5 books, 
4 prayerbooks, pamphlets, mags., newspapers, etc.), 
Mrs. Birchler (cookbooks, pamphlets, mags., newspa- 
pers), Mrs. C. Lamers, B. Herder Book Co., S. Stuve, 
Miss Clara Ferara (mags., etc.), H. J. Jacobsmeyer 
(pamphlets, mags., newspapers), Gravois Hardware Co. 
(42 books), Mrs. E. Kohler, and Mrs. Wm. Diemert, all 
of St. Louis. — 


Tinfoil, Leadfoil, etc. from: St. Louiseand 
St. Louis Co. District League, C. W. U. Sec. Mo. (16 
Ibs.), St. Elizabeth Settlement (58 lbs.), Mrs. C. La- 
mers, and Rosati Kain High School (75 lbs.), all of 
St. Louis. i is 

Miscellaneous Items from: Louise M. Bil. 
ger, Rochester, N. Y. (bandages); St. Boniface Mis- 
sion Circle, Quincy, Ill. (pencils, blotters); Mission Ex- 
hibit, Convention at Hallettsville, Tex. (scrapbooks, § 
crucifixes, bandages, medical goods, etc.);. Albany Br. 
C. W. U. of N. Y. (1 bed set, 7 table covers, 1 pr. pil: 
low shams, 2 programs, 2314 cancelled stamps); Mrs 
EK. S. Rohner, Akron, Ohio (needles, candle ends, jew. 
elry, medals, etc.); St. Louis and St. Louis Co. Distrie 
League, C. W. U. Sec. Mo. (medals, cancelled stamps) 
St. Elizabeth Settlement (cancelled stamps, bottles) 
Mrs. C. Lamers (pictures, frames, postcards, lamp 
shade, etc.), Mrs. Birchler (toys, patterns, greeting 
cards, etc.), Miss Mary Voss (greeting cards, bottles 
marbles, cards, 1 pr. glasses, toys, ete.), Mrs. H. Gud 
(1 radio, ete.), S. Stuve (toys, 1 coffee pot, ete.), Ro 
sati Kain High School (cancelled stamps), Cyril J. Fur 
rer (canceled stamps), per Miss Catharine Pauck fror 
Holthaus Estate (bedding, etc.), and Gravois Hardwar 
Co. (5 framed pictures, 2 vases, etc.), all of St. Louis 


